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MECHANICS’ CHILDREN, 


OR 
. HINTS TO AGRARIANS. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
DESTRUCTIVENESS, 
“ A blow, Mr. Carr? no, never. I do not remember that 


. Lever struck a blow in my life,” said Mr. White to the 


young midshipman ; “I may have done so in my child- 
hood, but I have no recollection of it. Not one of my 
children can say that I ever laid the weight of my finger 
on him.” 

“ Well, that is more than any one else can say,” said 
Philip Carr ; “as to me, I was threshed soundly both at 
home and at school, and I thresh soundly in my turn— 
horse, man, or boy—blow for blow. If a horse tries to 
throw me, or kick me, I whip him till I am tired; if a 
man or boy offer to strike me, I strike back.” 

“ And yet, Philip, you are humane, and tender-hearted: 
as to a horse, or any animal, of what use is it to beat 
them? You may make them afraid of you, in particular, 
but that does not cure him of his fault, or his vice. Your 
object must be—it must be the object of a rational being, 
to be of benefit to the horse when he undertakes to punish 
him; and when you strike a child, surely you intend to 
make him better.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Philip, laughing; “I fear that, in 
dealing out blows, I have no such motive. When I 
knocked little Sam Lane head over heels, yesterday, and 
for which you reproved me, I did not do it to prevent him 
from throwing mud on other people, but to prevent him 
from throwing mud on me ; or maybe I did it to ease my 
anger, for I was vexed enough to have my white panta- 
loons spattered with mud. I suspect that two thirds of 
those teachers who are in the habit of beating children, 
do it to gratify their own passions. ‘Take that, you 
young rascal,’ many of them say between the blows. ‘I'll 
teach you to play truant again,’ or ‘1’l] teach you to put 
your finger in the sweetmeats,’ a father will say; or 
‘I'll teach you to lie in bed till breakfast is ready” I 
know that I was often threshed for these things, and the 
more I was beaten the more I had need of beating.” 

How Mrs. White shuddered at all this, and with what 
a gentle eye she looked at the mild benevolent young 
man, Andrew Ward; and thought how thankful she 
ought to be that Susan had preferred him to the young 
midshipman. It is too true, as Philip Carr said, that 
more than half of those who beat children do it to give 
vent to anger. When this subject is rightly understood 
—when mechanics begin to train their children early, 
giving themselves time to look into their little griefs and 
their little pleasures—when they know at what time to 
yield und when to refuse—there will no longer be a ne- 
cessity to enforce obedience by blows, Amongst well. 
educated people—gentlemen born and bred—the brutal 
practice of bruising their children’s flesh is almost laid 
aside, and yet there is as much obedience and morality 
as when blows were the fashion. 

When Philip Carr left the room, Mrs, White asked 
James why he refused to go with the young man to the 
museum. 

“Oh, mother !” said he ; “I took such a dislike to him 
suddenly. You did not see him, but father and Andrew 
must have seen him, killing flies. He swept his hand 
over the table, and each time he caught a poor fly, and 
then pulled off its head. I had to turn away from him 
lest I should have to say something : and he kicks every 
tuing out of his way. You cannot think how poor little 
Carlo shuns him.” 

“Yes, I saw him, my child, and it ae me feel very 
sorry; but he was not naturally cruel, nor is he now 
cruel when the thing comes fairly before his mind. He 
is impatient ; and, therefore, when any thing interrupts 
or blocks up his passage, he kicks it on one side, as the 
quickest way to accomplish his purpose; he does not 
mean to hurt it, I think.” 

“Yes, but he does though: now littleSam Lane had no 
idea of muddying his pantaloons; the boy was paddling 
and splushing in the puddle before Philip came near him; 
father called tu him to stop, but it was too late, as the 
young man was walking very fast. You cannot think 
how severely he beat the poor boy : father came up at 
once and stopped him.” 

“ He appeared to me to be a very gentle little lad when 
he lived with his grandmother ; but his character under- 
went a change; for after her death he went home'to his 
parents, and there kicks and blows were the order of the 
day. His brothers were great wranglers, and very dicta- 
torial. The least thing that one of the younger ones 
said or did to offend or vex the elder ones, they had a 
blow for it ;every thing was done by a hgrsh word or a 
blow—all did it—the father, the mother, the brothers, 
and, I ain sorry to say, the sisters. It was, literally, a 
word and a blow with them. The father beat the big 
boys, and they beat the little ones; and then the father 
or the mother whipped them for doing it. Besides all 
this, they were for ever cutting up sticks, and gashing 
in the bark of trees. You never saw them pass a tree 
without springing up and catching at a limb, tearing it 
down out of mere wantonness. If they stood still near a 
fence, they would, cut pieces out of it, even if it were an 
expensively finished one, All the tables, chairs, wash- 
tubs, dressers, chests, window-sills, and mantel-pieces, 
were hacked and hewed, and they were scratched all 
over,” 

“Ob, mother! how well I remember my faults this 
way. Had it not been for your watchfulness, I should 
have been wasteful, cruel, and quarrelsome. If ever a 
child was indebted to parents, I am to mine, for trouble- 
some I must have been; even yet I aim not fit to be 
trusted to my own judgment: I am still rash and impa- 
tient.” 


“Indeed, James, you do yourself injustice ; because 
you are different from your brother Robert, and your 
sister Susan, that is not to say that you are very faulty. 
You have higher spirits, and are more sanguine than 
they are ; but that is no fault. Your master speaks very 
handsomely of you, and says that you spur them on very 
much when they are backward ; he says you have been 
the making of his son Jasper, and that—but I must not 
tell you all he said, for he wants to have the pleasure of 
telling you himself. Troublesome! no, indeed; if you 
were I have forgotten it, for you have been a kind, obe- 
dient child, and we are very proud of you, James. You 
cannot think how dear grandmother talks of you; in 
fact, she loves you all: what a sweet,*pleasant tempered 
woman she is.” 

“ Dear, good grandmother: and I torment her so, too; 
why, the other afternoon I played a trick on her, and she 
bore it as well as you would, mother. She was taking a 
nap in the rocking chair, after dinner, on Sunday, and I 
went softly out and shut the window-shutters, then I 
went back sofily again, let down the blinds, and took 
grandfather’s place, for he was in the garden, talking to 
Mr. Barry. I began to rock as he does, and the creak- 
ing awaked her. ‘Oh, my dear!’ said she; ‘how could 
you let me sleep so long, it is quite dark ; Moggy, Moggy, 
bring candles—how mortified I am, and I dare say the 
children have been here and went away.’ ‘ No, grand- 
mother,’ said I, ‘ George is in the garden, and I am here.’ 
‘Well, my child,’ said she, laughing heartily, ‘ you will 
have to drink tea by candle-light; such a joke as this 
will be to ‘your good mother,’ and then she laughed 
again ; so I sprung to the windows and opened the shut- 
ters, and raised the blinds, and lo! it was but two o’clock, 
and a bright sun. Oh, how she laughed at the joke; and 
she got up and made believe to box my ears, but she 
kissed my forehead, too.” 

“She is a sweet-tempered woman, that is certain ; now 
I know many a one wlio would have been greatly vexed 
at your taking such a liberty—perhaps you ought not to 
have done it, for the fear was that she might be offended.” 

“She offended, indeed! why, it has set her up for a 
week ; and poor little Moggy laughed till her sides ached, 
and dear, silver-headed old grandfather said * Oh, fie! 
James,’ and yet laughed louder than any of them. Then 
I brought grandmother the little basket of strawberries. 
* Oh, dear! only look,’ said she, ‘ who was so good as to 
send me these?” ‘Who?’ said I, ‘who but the one you 
love best in the world, and the one we all love best in the 
world, my own dear mother.’ Then I got the sugar-pot, 
and a saucer, and a tea-spoon, and would not let her 
touch one herself, but fed her from the tea-spoon. You 
would have smiled, mother, to see her anxiety, lest grand- 
father should not get some. I doubt whether he or she 
ever said an unkind thing, or struck a blow in their lives.” 

“ No, that they never did ; you see how tender he is to 
animals; he makes a walk necessary to him just at milk- 
ing time in summer, that he may drive off the flies from 
the poor cows, when they are obliged to stand still.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE 


Detters of Charles Damb, 


WITH 


A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 
By Thomas Noon Talfourd, 
ONE OF HIS EXECUTORS. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
[1826 ro 1828.] 
Letters to Robinson, Carey, Coleridge, Patmore, Procter, and 
Barton. 

When the first enjoyment of freedom was over, it may 
be doubted whether Lamb was happier for the change. 
He lost a grieyance on which he could lavish all the fan- 
tastical exaggeration of a sufferer without wounding the 
feelings of any individual, and perhaps the loss was 
scarcely compensated by the listless leisure which it 
brought him. Whenever the facile kindness of his dis- 
position permitted, he fled from those temptations of so- 


ciety, which he could only avoid by flight; and hiseven- | 


ing hours of solitude were hardly so sweet as when they 
were the reliefs and resting places of his mind,— 
“glimpses which might make him less forlorn” of the 
world of poetry and romance. His mornings were chiefly 
occupied in long walks, sometimes extending to ten or 
twelve miles, in which at this time he was accompanied 
by a noble dog, the property of Mr. Hood, to whose hu- 
mours Lamb became almost a slave, and who, at last, 
acquired so portentous an ascendeney that Lamb re- 
quested his friend Mr. Patmore to take him under his 
care.* At length the desire of assisting Mr. Hone, in 


* The following allusion to Lamb’s subservience to 
Dash is extracted from one of u series of papers, written 
in a most cordial spirit, and with great characteristic 
power, by the friend to whoin Dash was assigned, which 
appeared in the “ Court Magazine.” “ During these in- 
terminable rambles—heretofore pleasant in virtue of their 
profound loneliness and freedom from restraint, Lamb 
made himself a perfect slave to the dog—whose habits 
were of the most extravagantly errant nature, for, 
generally speaking, the creature was half a mile off from 
his companion either before or behind, scouring the fields 
or roads in all directions, scampering up or down, ‘all 
manner of streets,’ and leaving Lamb in a perfect fever 
of irritation and annoyance; for he was afraid of losing 
the dog when it was out of sight, and yet could not per- 
suade himself to keep it in sight for a moment, by curb- 
ing its roving spirit. Dash knew Lamb's weakness in 
these particulars as well as he did himself, and took a 
due dog-like advantage of it. In the Regent's Park, in 
particular, Dash had his master reagan he his mercy ; 
for the moment they got into the ring, he used to get 


his struggle to support his family by antiquarian research 
and modern pleasantry renewed to him the blessing of 
regular labour; he began the task of reading through the 
glorious heap of dramas collected at the British Maseum 
under the title of the “Garrick Plays,” to glean scenes 
of interest and beauty for the work of his friend; and the 
work of kindness brought with it its own reward, 

“ It is a sort of office work to me,” says Lamb, in a 
letter to Barton; “hours ten to four the same. It does 
me good. Men must have regular occupation that have 
been used to it.” 

The Christmas of 1825 was a melancholy season for 
Lamb. He had always from a boy spent Christmas in 
the Temple with Mr. Norris, an officer of the Inner Tem- 


ple, and this Christmas was made wretched by the last | 


illness of his oldest friend. Anxious to excite the sym- 
pathy of the benchers of the Inn for the survivors, Lamb 
addressed the following letter to a friend as zealous as 
himself in all generous offices, in order that he might 
show it to some of the benchers, 


TO MR. H. C. ROBINSON. 
“ Colebrooke Row, Islington, 
Saturday, 20th Jan. 1926. 

“ Dear Robinson,—I called upon you this morning, 
and found you were going to visit a dying friend. I had 
been upon u like errand. Poor Norris has been lying 
dying for now almost a week, such is the penalty we pay 
for having enjoyed’a strong constitution! Whether he 
knew me or not, I know not; or whether he saw me 
through his poor glazed eyes; but the group I saw about 
him I shall not forget. Upon the bed or about it were 
assembled his wife and two daughters, and poor deaf 
Richard, his son, looking doubly stupified. There they 
were, and seemed to have been sitting all the week. I 
could only reach out a hand to Mrs. Norris. Speaking 
was impossible in that mute chamber. By this time I 
hope it is all over with him. In him I have a loss the 
world cannot make up. He was my friend and my 
father’s friend all the life I can remember. I seem to 
have made foolish friendships ever since. Those “are 
friendships which outlive a eecond generation. Old as I 
am waxing, in his eyes [ was still the child he first knew 
me. To the last he called me Charley. I have none to 
call me Charley now. He was the last link that bound 
me tothe Temple. You are but of yesterday. In*him 
seem ‘to have died the old plainness of manners and sin- 
gleness of heart. Letters he knew nothing of, nor did 
his reading extend beyond the pages of the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine.’ Yet there was a pride of literature about 
him from being amongst books (he was librarian), and 
from some scraps of doubtful Latin which he had picked 
up in his office of entering students, that gave him very 
diverting airs of pedantry. Can I forget the erudite look 
with which, when he had been in vain trying to make 
out a black-letter text of Chaucer in the Temple library, 
he laid it down, and told me that—‘ in those old books, 
Charley, there is sometimes a deal of very indifferent 
spelling ;’ and seemed to console himself in the reflec- 
tion! His jokes, for he had his jokes, are now ended ; 
but they were old trusty perennials, staples that pleased 
after decies repetita, and were always as good as new. 
One song he had, which was reserved for the night of 
Christmas-day, which we always spent in the Temple. 
It was an old thing, and spoke of the flat bottoms of our 
foes, and the possibility of their coming over in darkness, 
and alluded to threats of an invasion many years blown 
over; and when he came to the part 
* We'll still make ‘em run, and we ’ll still make ’em sweat, 

In spite of the devil, and Brussels Gazette !’ 
his eyes would sparkle as with the freshness of an im- 
pending event. And what is the Brussels Gazette now ? 
I cry while I enumerate these trifles. ‘ How shall we 
tell them in a stranger’s ear ?” 
* * 

“ My first motive in writing, and, indeed, in calling 
on you, was to ask if you were enough ucquainted with 
any of the benchers, to lay a plain statement before them 
of the cireumstances of the family. I almost fear not, 
for you are of another hall. But if you can oblige me 
and my poor friend, who is now insensible to any favours, 
pray exert yourself, You cannot say too much good of 
poor Norris and his poor wife. 

“ Yours ever, 
“Cuartes Lams.” 


In the spring of 1826, the following’ letter to Bernard 
Barton were written. 


TO BERNARD BARTON, ESQ. 

“ Dear B. B.—I got your book not more than five 
days ago, so I am not so negligent as I must have ap- 
peared to you with a fortnight’s sin upon my shoulders. 
I tell you with sincerity, that I think you have com- 
pletely succeeded in what you intended to do, What is 
poetry may be disputed,—these are poetry to me at least. 
They are concise, pithy, and moving; uniform as they 
are, and unembellished. I read them through at two sit- 
tings, without one sensation approaching to tedium. I 
do not know that among your many kind presents of 
this nature, this is not my favourite volume. The lan- 
guage is never lax, and there is a unity of design and 
feeling. You wrote them with love—to avoid the cox- 
combical phrase, con amore. I am particularly pleased 
with the * Spiritual Law,’ pages 34 and 35. It reminded 
me of Quarles, and ‘holy Mr. Herbert,’ as Izaak Walton 
through the paling on to the green sward, and disappear 
for a quarter or half an hour together, knowing perfectly 
well that Lamb did not dare move from the spot where 
he (Dash) had disappeared, till such time as he thought 

proper to show himself again. And they used to take 
this particular walk much oftener than they otherwise 
would, recisely because Dash liked it and Lamb did 
not.” Under his second master, we learn from the same 
source, that Dash “subsided’into the ‘best bred and best 
behaved of his species.” 


calls hin; the two best, if not only, of out devotional 
poets, though some prefer Watts, and some Tom Moore. 
I am far from well, or in my right spirits, and shudder 
at pen and ink work. I poke out a monthly erudity for 
Colburn in his magazine, which I call * Popular Fallacies,” 
and periodically crush a proverb or two, setting up’ my 


folly against the wisdom of nations. Do you see the | 


* New Monthly ?° 

“ One word I must object to in your little book, and it 
recurs more than once—fadeless is no genuine com- 
pound ; loveless is, because love is a noun as well as a 
verb; but what is a fade? And I do not quite like whip- 
ping the Greek drama upon the back of ‘Genesis,’ page 
8. I do not like praise handed in by disparagement ; as 
I objected to a side censure on Byron, &c. in the ‘ Lines 
on Bloomfield.” With these poor cavils excepted, your 
verses are without a flaw. 

*C, Lams.” 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 


“ Dear B. B—You may know my letters by the pa- 
per and the folding. For the former, I live on scraps 
obtained in charity from an old friend whose stationery 
is a permanent perquisite ; for folding, I shall doit neatly 
when I learn to tie my neckcloths. I surprise most of 
my friends, by writing to them on ruled paper, as if I 
had not got past pot-hooks and hangers, Sealing wax, 
T have none on my establishment ; wafers of the coarsest 
bran supply its place. When my epistles come to be 
weighed with Pliny’s, however superior to the Roman in 
delicate irony, judicious reflections, &c., hie gilt post 
would bribe over the judges to him. All the time I was 
at the India House I never mended a pen; I now eut 
them to the stumps, marring rather than mending the 
primitive goose quill. I cannot bear to pay for articles I 
used to get for nothing. (When Adam laid out his first 
penny upon nonpareils at some stall in Mesopotamia, I 
think it went hard with him, reflecting upon his old 
goodly orchard, where he had so many for nothing.) 
When I write toa great man at the court end, he opens 
with surprise upon a naked note, such as Whitechapel peo- 
ple interchange, with no sweet degrees of envelope. I 
never enclosed one bit of paper in another, nor wnder- 
stood the rationale of it. Onee only E sealed with bor- 
rowed wax, to set Sir Walter Scott a wondering, im- 
pressed with the imperial quartered arms of England, 
which thy friend Field bears in compliment to his de- 
scent, in the female line, from Oliver Cromwell. It must 
have set his antiquarian curiosity upon watering. To 
your question upon the currency, I refer you to Mr. 
Robinson’s last speech, where, if you can find a solution, 
I cannot. I think this, though, the best ministry we ever 
stumbled upon ;—gin redueed four shillings in the gallon, 
wine two shillings in the quart! This comes home to 
men’s business and bosoms. My tirade against visiters 
was not meant particularly at you or A. K-— I scarce 
know what I meant, for I do not just now feel the 
grievance. I wanted to make an article. So in another 
thing I talked of somebody’s insipid wife, without a cor- 
respondent object in my head: and a good lady, a friend’s 
wife, whom I really love, (don’t startle, E mean in a law- 
ful way,) has looked shyly on me ever since. The blun- 
ders of personal application are ludicrous. F send out @ 
character now and then, on purpose to exercise the in- 
genuity of my friends. ‘Popular Fallacies” will go on. 
A little thing without name will also be printed on the 
Religion of the Actors, but it is out of your way, so I 
recommend you, with true author’s hypocrisy, to skip it. 
We are about to sit down to roast beef, at which we could 
wish B. B, and B. B.’s daughter to be humble partakers. 
So much for my hint at visiters, which was seareely cal- 
culated for droppers-in from Woodbridge; the sky does 
not drop such larks every day. My very kindest wishes 
to you all, with my sister’s best love. 

“ C. Lams.” 


TO BERNARD. BARTON. 
May 26, 1826, 

“ Dear B. B.—I have had no spirits lately to begin a 
letter to you, though I am under-obligations to you (how 
many ?) for your neat little poem. *Tis just what it pro- 
fesses tobe, a simple tribute, in chaste a kn serious and 
sincere. 

“ I do not know how Friends will relish it, but we 
out-liers, honorary friends, like it very well. I have 
had my head and ears stuffed up with the east winds.. A 
continual ringing in my brain of bells jangled, or the 
spheres touched by some raw angel. Is it not George 
the Third tuning the Hundredth Psalm? I get my music 
for nothing. But the weather seems to be softening, and 
will thaw my stunnings. Coleridge, writing to me a 
week or two since, began his note—t Summer has set in 
with his usual severity.” A cold summer is all I know 
disagreeable in cold. E do not mind the utmost rigour 
of real winter, but these smiling hypocritical Mays wither- 
me to death. My head has been ringing chaos, like the 
day the winds were made, before they submitted to the 
discipline of a weathercock, before the quarters. were 
made. In the street, with the blended noises of life about 
me, I bear, and my head is lightened, but in a rooin the 
hubbub comes back, and I am deaf as a sinner. Did I 
tell you of a pleasant ,sketch Hood has done, which he 
calls—* Very deaf indeed.” It is of a good-natured, stu- 
pid-looking old gentleman, whom a footpad has stopped, 
but for his extreme deafness cannot make him ander- 
stand what he wants. The unconscious old gentleman 
is extending his ear-truampet very complacently, and the 


“fellow is firing a pistol into it to make him hear, but the 


ball will pierce his skull sooner than the report reach his 
sensorium. I choose a very little bit of paper, for my 
ear hisses when I bend down to write. IT can hardly 
read a book, for I miss that small voice which the idea of 
articulated words raiges (almost imperceptibly to you) 
in a silent reader. I seem too deaf to see what I read, 
But with a touch of returning zephyr my head will melt. 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


What lies you poets tell about May ! It is the most un-— 
genial part of the year. Cold crocusés, cold primroses,,, 


you take your bléssoms in ice—a painted sum. 
Upmeaning joy around appears, 

® It ie ill with mé when T-begin to look which way 

the wind blows: ‘Ten years ago, I literally did not know 

the point from the broad end of your vane, which it was 

that indicated the quarter. I hope these ill winds have 

blown over,you as they do through me. : 

* * * 


“ So A, K. keeps a school; she teaches nothing wrong, 
I'll answer for ’t. I have a Dutch print of a. school- 
mistress; surrounded by little old-fashioned Fleming- 
lings, with only one face among them. She a princess 
of a school-mistress, wielding a rod for form more than 
use; the scena, an old monastic chapel, with a Madonna 
over her head, looking just as serious, as thoughtful, as 
pure, as gentle as herself. "Tis a type of thy friend. 
_ * Yours with kindest wishes, 
“C. Lams.” 
: About this time a little sketch was taken of Lamb, and 
‘ published. It is certainly not flattering; but there is a 
touch of Lamb's character in it. He sent one of the 
prints to Coleridge, with the following note. 
MR. COLERIDGE. 
_“ Dear Coleridge,—If I know myself, nobody more 
detests the display of personal vanity, which is implied 
in the act of sitting for one’s picture, than myself. But 
the fact is, that the likeness which accompanies this let- 
ter was stolen from my person at one of my unguarded 
~ monienfs-by some too partial artist, and my friends are 
pleaséd to think that he has not much flattered me. 
Whatever its merits may be, you, who have so great an 
interest in the original, will have a satisfaction in tracing 
the features of one that has so long esteemed you. There 
are times when in a friend’s absence these graphic re- 
presentations of him almost seem to bring back the man 
i himself. The painter, whoever he was, seems to have 
i taken me in one of those disengaged moments, if I may 
so term them, when the native character is so much more 
honestly displayed than can be possible in the restraints 
of an enforced sitting attitude. Perhaps it rather de- 
scribes me as a thinking man, than a man in the act of 
j thought. Whatever its pretensions, I know it will be 
j dear to you, towards whom I should wish my thoughts 
to flow in a sort of an undress rather than in the more 
studied graces of diction. 
: _“ Tam, dear Coleridge, yours sincerely, 
“C, Lams.” 
4 Ta the following summer, Lamb and his sister went 
on a long visit to Enfield, which ultimately led to his 
giving up Colebrooke Cottage, and becoming a constant 
: resident at that place. It was a great sacrifice to him, 
who loved London so well; but his sister’s health and 
his own required a secession from the crowd of visiters 
who pressed on him at Islington, and whom he could not 
help welcoming. He thus invited Mr. Carey, now of the 
British Museum, to look in upon his retreat. 
TO MR. CAREY. 
_ “ Dear sir,—It is whisper’d me that you will not be 
unwilling to look into our doleful hermitage. Without 
tore preface, you will gladden our cell by accompanying 
our old chums of the London, Darley and A. C. to En- 
field on Wednesday. You shall have hermits’ fare, with 
talk as seraphical as the novelty of the divine life will 
: permit, with an innocent retrospect to the world which 
we have left, when I will thank you for your hospitable 
offer at Chiswick, and with plain hermit reasons evince 


the necessity of abiding here. 
’ “ Without hearing from you, then, you shall give us 
‘ leave to expect you. I have long had it on my con- 
; science to invite you, but spirits have been low; and I 
am indebted to chance for this awkward but most sincere 
invitation. . 
_.“ Yours, with best loves to Mrs. Carey, 


“C. Lams. 

“ D. knows all about the coaches. O for a museum 
in the wilderness !” 

The following letter was addressed about this time to 
Coleridge, who was seriously contemplating a poetical 
pantomime. 

TO MR. COLERIDGE. 
; “ Dear C.—We will with great pleasure be with you 
on Thursday in the next week early. Your finding out 
my style in your nephew’s pleasant book is surprising to 
me. I want eyes to desery it. You are a little too hard 
upon his morality, though I confess he has more of 

Sterne about him than Sternhold. But he saddens into 

excellent sense before the conclusion. Your query shall 
* be sabmitted to Miss Kelly, though it is obvious that the 
* pantomime, when done, will be more easy to decide upon 

~‘than in proposal. I say, do it by all means. I have 

Decker’s play by me, if you can filch any thing out of it. 

Miss G——, with her kitten eyes, is an actress, though 

she shows it not at all; and pupil to the former, whose 

gestures she mimics in comedy to the disparagement of 
ber own nataral manner, which is agreeable. It is funny 

to see her bridling up her neck, which is native to F. 

K.; but there is no setting another's manners upon one’s 

shoulders any more than their head. [am glad you 
’ esteem Manning, though you see but his husk or shrine. 

’ He discloses not, save to select worshippers, and will leave 

the world without any one hardly but me knowing how 
stupendous a creature he is. I am perfecting myself in 
the ‘ Ode to Eton College’ against Thursday, that I may 
not appear unclassic. I have just discovered that it is 
much better than the ‘ Elegy.’ 
“In haste, 
“Cc. 

“P. 8. I do not know what to say to your latest theory 
about Nero being the Messiah, though by all accounts he 
was anointed one.” 

Lamb's desire for dramatic success was not even yet 
wholly chilled. In this sammer he wrote a little piece 
gn the story of Crabbe’s tale of the “ Confidant,” which 
yvas never produced, bat ultimately published in “ Black- 

8 ine.” It runs on agreeably in melodious 

nk verse, entirely free from the occasional roughnesses 

of “John Woodvil,” but has not sufficient breadth or 
point for the stage. He alludes to it in the following let- 


hot. 


TO BERNARD BARTON, 
« Dear B. B—I have not been able to answer you, for 
we have had, and are having, (I just snatch a moment) our 
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poor quiet retreat, to which we fled frum society, full of 
company, Whither can I take wing, from the oppres- 
sion of human faces? Would I were in a wilderness of 
apes, tossing cocoanuts about, grinning and grinned at! 
“ M—— was hoaxing you, surely, about my engraving; 
*tis a little sixpenny thing, too like by half, in which the 
draughtsman has done his best go avoid flattery. ‘There 
have been two editions of it, which I think are all gone, 
as they have vanished from the window where they hung 
—a print-shop, corner of Great and Little Queen street, 


Lincoln's Inn Fields—where any London friend of yours _ 


may enquire for it; for I am (though you won't under. 
stand it) at Enfield Chace. We have been here near 
three months, and shall stay two more, if people will let 
us alone; but they persecute us from village to village. 
So, don’t direct to Islington again, till further notice. I 
am trying my hand at a drama, in two acts, founded on 
Crabbe’s ‘ Confidant,’ mutatis mutandis. You like the 
Odyssey ; did you ever read my ‘ Adventures of Ulysses,’ 
founded on Chapman’s old translation of it? for children 
or men. Chapman is divine, and my abridgment has not 
quite emptied him of his divinity. When you come to 
town I will show it to you. You have well described 
your old fashionable grand paternal hall. Is it not odd 
that every one’s earliest recollections are of some such 
place! I had my Blakesware (Blakesmoore in the ‘ Lon- 
don’). Nothing fills a child’s mind like a large old man- 
sion; better if un—or partially—occupied, peopled with 
the spirits of deceased members for the county, and jus- 
tices of the quorum. Would I were buried in the peo- 
pled solitude of one, with my feelings at seven years old! 
Those marble busts of the emperors, they seemed as if 
they were to stand for ever, as they had stood from the 
living ages of Rome, in that old marble hall, and I to par- 
take of their permanency. Eternity was, while I thought 
not of Time. But he thought of me, and they are top- 
pled down, and corn covers the spot of the noble old 
dwelling and its princely gardens. I feel like a grass- 
hopper that, chirping about the grounds, escapes his 
scythe only by my littleness. Even now he is whetting 
one of his smallest razors to clean wipe me out, perhaps. 
Well” 


The following is an acknowledgement of some verses 
which Lamb had begged for Miss Isola’s album. 


“ Dear B. B.—I am thankful to you for your ready 
compliance with my wishes. Emma is delighted with 
your verses; but I have sent them, with four album 
poems of my own, toa Mr. F——, who is to be the editor 
of a more superb pocket-book than has yet appeared, by 
far! the property of some wealthy booksellers; but 
whom, or what its name, I forgot to ask. It is actually 
to have in it schoolboy exercises by his present majesty 
and the late Duke of York. Wordsworth is named as 
a contributor. F——, whom I have slightly seen, is 
editor of a forthcome or coming review of foreign books, 
and is intimately connected with Lockhart and —~. So 
I take it that this is a concern of Murray’s. Walter 
Scott also contributes mainly. I have stood off a long 
time from these annuals, which are ostentatious trumpery, 
but could not withstand the request of Jameson, a par- 
ticular friend of mine and Coleridge’s. 

“TI shall hate myself in frippery, strutting along, and 

* Vying in finery with beaux and belles, 
Future Lord Byrons and sweet L. E. L.'s.’ 
Your taste, I see, is less simple than mine, which the 
difference in our persuasions has doubtless effected. In 
fact, of late you have so Frenchified your style, larding 
it with hors de combat, and au desespoirs, that o’ my con- 
science the Foxian blood is quite dried out of you, and the 
skipping Monsieur spirit has been infused. 

“ If you have any thing you like to send further, I 
dare say an honourable place would be given to it ; but 
I have not heard from F— since I sent mine, nor shall I 
probably again, and therefore I do not solicit it as from 
him. Yesterday I sent off my tragi-comedy to Mr. 
Kemble ; wish it luck. I made it all (‘tis blank verse, 
and I think of the true old dramatic cut) or most of it, 
in the green Janes about Enfield, where I am, and mean 
to remain, in spite of your peremptory doubts on that 
head. Your refusal to lend your poetical sanction to my 
‘Icon,’ and your reasons to Evans are most sensible. 
Maybe I may hit on a line or two of my own jocular ; 
maybe not. Do you never Londonise again? I should 
like to talk over old poetry with you, of which I have 
much, and you, [ think, little. I would willingly come 
and work for you three weeks or so, to let you loose. 
Would I could sell or give you some of my leisure! Pos- 
ITIVELY, THE BEST THING A MAN CAN HAVE TO DO IS No- 
! and, nezxt to that, perhaps, coop works! 1 am but 
poorlyish, and feel myself: writing a dull letter ; poorlyish 
from company ; not generally, for I never was better, nor 
took more walks, fourteen miles a day on an average, 
with a sporting dog, Dash. You would not know the 
plain poet, any more than he doth recognise James Nay- 
Jor trick’d out au désespoy (how do you spell it ?) 

“ C. Lams.” 


The following was written to the friend to whom Lamb 

had intrusted Dash, a few days after the parting. 
TO MR. PATMORE. 
“ Mrs. Leishman’s, Chace, Enfield. 

“ Dear P.—Excuse my anxiety, but how is Dash? I 
should have asked if Mrs. P——e kept her rules, and was 
improving; but Dash came uppermost. The order of 
our thoughts should be the order of our writing. Goes 
he muzzled, or aperto ore? Are his intellects sound, or 
does he wander a little in his conversation? You cannot 
be too careful to watch the first’symptoms of incoherence. 
The first illogical snarl he makes, to St. Luke’s with him. 


| All the dogs here are going mad, if you believe the over- 


seers; but I protest they seem to me very rational and 
collected. But nothing is so deceitful as mad people, to 
those who are not used to them. Try him with hot 


like a fool kept in a family; to keep the household in 
good humour with their own understanding. You might 
teach him the mad dance, set to the mad howl. Madge 
Owlet would be nothing to him. * My! how he capers!” 
{In the margin is written, ‘One of the children speaks 
this’} _- * * 

[Here three lines are carefully erased.] 


What I scratch out is a German quotation, from Lessing, 
on the bite of rabid animals; but I remember you don’t 
read German. But Mrs. P—— may, so I wish I had let 


it stand. The meaning in English Avoid to ap. 


proach an animal suspected of madness, as you would 


. avoid fire or a precipice,’ which I think is a sensible ob- 


water: if he don’t lick it up, it is a sign—he does not — 


like it. Does his tail wag horizontally, or perpen- 
dicularly ? That has decided the fate of many dogs in 
Enfield. Is his general deportment cheerful? I mean 
when he is pleased—for otherwise there is no judging. 
You can’t be too careful. Has he bit any of the children 
yet? If he has, have them shot, and keep him for 
curiosity, to see if it was the hydrophobia. They say all 
our army in India had it at one time; but that was in 
Hyder-Ally’s time. Do you get paunch for him? Take 
care the sheep was sane. You might pull out his teeth 
(if he would let you), and then you need not mind if he 
were as mad as a bedlamite, It would be rather fun to 
see his odd ways. It might amuse Mrs. P—— and the 
children, They ’d have more sense than he. He’d be 
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servation. The Germans are certainly profounder than 
we. If the slightest suspicion arises in your breast that 
all is not right with him, muzzle him and lead him in 
a string (common pack-thread will do—he don’t care for 
twist) to Mr. Hood’s, his quondam master, and he 'I] take 
him in at any time. You may mention your suspicion, 
or not, as you like, or as you think it may wound or not 
Mr. H.’s feelings. Hood, I know, will wink at a few 
follies in Dash, in consideration of his former sense. Be- 
sides, Hood is deaf, and, if you hinted any thing, ten to 
one he would not hear you. Besides, you will have dis. 
charged your conscience, and laid the child at the right 
door, as they say. 

“ We are dawdling our time away very idly and plea- 
santly at a Mrs. Leishman’s, Chace, Enfield, where, if 
you come a hunting, we can give you cold meat and a 
tankard. Her husband is a tailor; but that, you know, 
does not make her one. I knew a jailor (which rhymes), 
but his wife was a fine lady. 

“ Let us hear from you respecting Mrs. P——’s re- 
gimen. I send my love in a —— to Dash. 

“C. Lams.” 

On the outside of the letter is written :-— 

“ Seriously, I wish you would call upon Hood when 
you are that way. He's acapital fellow. I’ve sent him 
two poems, one ordered by his wife, and written to order ; 
and ’tis a week since, and I’ve not heard from him. I 
fear something is the matter. 

“Omitted within : 

“Our kindest remembrance to Mrs. P.” 

He thus, in December, expresses his misery in a letter 

TO BERNARD BARTON. 


“ My dear B. B.—I have scarce spirits to write, yet 
am harassed with not writing. Enfield, and every thing, 
is very gloomy. 1 feel most thankful for the spinsterly 
attentions of your sister. Thank that kind ‘ knitter in- 
the sun!’ What nonsense seems verse when one is 
seriously out of hope and spirits! I mean, that at this 
time I have some nonsense to write, under pain of in- 
civility. Would to the fifth heaven no coxcombrees had 
ever invented Albums! 

“{ have not received the Annual, nor the slightest 
notice from —— about omitting four or five of my things, 
The best thing is never to hear of such a thing as a book- 
seller again, or to think there are publishers. Second. 
hand stationers and old book-stalls for me; authorship 
should be an idea of the past. Old kings, old bishops, 
are venerable ; all present is hollow. I cannot make a 
letter. I have no straw, not a pennyworth of chaff, only 
this may stop your kind importunity to know about us. 
There is a comfortable house, but no tenants. One does 
not make a household. Do not think I am quite in des. 
pair; but, in addition to hope protracted, I have a stupi- 
fying cold and obstructing headache, and the sun is 
dead! 

“T will not fail to apprise you of the revival of a beam. 
Meantime accept this, rather than think I have forgotten 


A proposal to erect a memorial to Clarkson, upon the 
spot by the way-side where he stopped when on a journey 
from Cambridge to London, and formed the great resolu- 
tion of devoting his life to the abolition of the slave trade, 
produced from Lamb the following letter to the lady who 
had announced it to him :— 


“ Dear madam,—lI return your list with my name. I 
should be sorry that any respect should be going on 
towards Clarkson, and I be left out of the conspiracy. 
Otherwise, I frankly own that to pillarise a man’s good 
feelings in his lifetime is not to my taste. Monuments 
to goodness, even after death, are equivocal. [ turn 
away from Howard’s, I scarce know why. Goodness 
blows no trumpet, nor desires to have it blown. We 
should be modest for a modest man—as he is for himself, 
The vanities of life—art, poetry, skill military— are sub. 
jects for trophies; not the silent thoughts arising in a 

man’s mind in lonely places. Was I Clarkson, I 
should never be able to walk or ride near the spot again. 
Instead of bread, we are giving him a stone. Instead of 
the locality recalling the noblest moment of his existence, 
it is a place at which his friends (that is, himself) blow 
to the world,‘What a good man is he!’ I sat down 
upon a hillock at Forty Hill yesternight,—a fine con- 
templative evening,—with a thousand good speculations 
about mankind. How I yearned with cheap benevolence! 
I shall go and enquire of the stone-cutter, that cuts the 
tombstones here, what a stone with a short inscription 
will cost; just to say, ‘ Here C. Lamb loved his brethren 
of mankind.’ Every body will come there to love. As 
I can’t well put my own name, I shall put about a sub- 
scription : 


Mrs. Godwin, 0 
Mr. Irving, 


a watch chain. 
the proceeds of —— first edition. 


£0 8 6 


“1 scribble in haste from here, where we shall be some | 


time. Pray request Mr. to advance the guinea 
for me, which shall faithfully be forthcoming ; and pardon 
me that I don’t see the proposal in quite the light that 
he may. The kindness of his motives, and his power of 
appreciating the passage, I thoroughly agree in. 

“ With most kind regards to him, I conclude, 

“ Dear madam, yours truly, 
Lams. 

“ From Mrs. Leishman’s, Chace, Enfield.” 

The following appears to have been written in October, 
1828, 

TO BERNARD BARTON. 

“ A splendid edition of ‘ Bunyan’s Pilgrim !! Why the 

thought is enough to turn one’s moral stomach. His 


cockle-hat and staff, transformed to a smart eock’d beaver, 
and a jemmy cane ; his amice gray, to the last Regent 
street cut; and his painful palmer’s pace to the moderm 
swagger. Stop thy friend’s sacrilegious hand. Nothing 
ean be done for B. but to reprint the old cuts in as homely 
but good a style as possiblé: The Vanity Fair, and the 
Pilgrims there—The Silly-soothness in his setting-out 
countenance—The Christian Idiocy (in a good sense), 
of his admiration of the shepherds on the Delectable 
Mountains; The liuns so truly allegorical, and remote 
from any similitude to Pidcock’s; the great head (the 
author's), capacious of dreams and similitudes, dreaming 
in the dungeon, Perbaps you don’t know my edition, 
what I had when a child. If you do, can you bear new 
designs from Martin, enameled into copper or silver- 
plate by Heath, accompanied with verses from Mrs. 
Hemans’ pen. O how unlike his own! 

Would’st thou divert thyself from melancholy? . 

Would’st thou be pleasant, yet be far from folly ? 

Would’st thou read riddles, and their explanation? 

Or else be drowned in thy contemplation? 

Do’st thou love picking meat? or would’st thou see 

A man i’ the clouds, and hear him speak to thee ? 

Would’st thou be in a dream, and yet not sleep ? 

Or would’st thou in a moment laugh and weep ? 

Or would’st thou lose thyself, and catch no harm, 

And find thyself again without a charm? 

Would’st read thyself, and read thou know’st not what, 

And yet know whether thou art blest or not 

By reading the same lines? O then come hither, 

And lay my book, thy head, and heart together. 

Joun Bunyan. 

Show me such poetry in any one of the fifteen forth. 
coming combinations of show and emptiness, yclept 
‘Annuals.’ So there’s verses for thy verses; and nuw 
let me tell you, that the sight of your hand gladdened 
me. I have been daily trying to write to you, but para- 
lysed. You have spurred me on to this tiny effort, and 
at intervals I hope to hear from and talk to you. But 
my spirits have been in an opprest way for a long time, 
and they are things which must be to you of faith, for 
who can explain depression! Yes, I am hooked into the 
‘Gem’ but only for some lines written on a dead infant 
of the editor’s, which being, as it were, his property, I 
could not refuse their appearing ; but I hate the paper, 
the type, the gloss, the dandy plates, the names of con- 
tributors poked up into your eyes in the first page, and 
whisked through all the covers of magazines, the bare- 
faced sort of emulation, the immodest candidateship, 
brought into so little space. In those old ‘ Londons,’ a 
signature was lost in the wood of matter, the paper coarse 
(till latterly, which spoiled them); in short, I detest to 
appear in an annual. What a fertile genius (and a quiet 
soul withal) is Hood. He has fifty things in harid; farces 
to supply the Adelphi for the season; a comedy for one 
of the great theatres, just ready ; a whole entertainment, 
by himself, for Matthews and Yates to figure in; a me- 
ditated Comic Annual for next year, to be nearly done 
by himself. You'd like him very much. 

“ Wordsworth, I see, has a good many pieces an- 
nounced in one of the Annuals, not our Gem. W. Scott 
has distributed himself like a bribe haunch among ’em. 
Of all the poets, Cary has had the good sense to keep 
quite clear of ’em, with gentle, manly, right ‘notions. 
Don't think I set up for being proud on this point ; I like 
a bit of flattery, tickling my vanity, as well as any one. 
But these pompous imasqucrades without masks (naked 
names or faces) I hate. So there’s a bit of my mind. 
Besides, they infallibly cheat you, I mean the booksellers, 
If I get but a copy, I only expect it from Hood's being 
my friend. Coleridge has lately been here. He too is 
deep among the prophets, the year-servers,—the mob of 
gentlemen annuals. But they'll cheat him, I know. 
And now, dear B. B., the sun shining out merrily, and 
the dirty clouds we had yesterday having washed their 
own faces clean with their own rain, tempts me to wander 
up Winchmore Hill, or into some of the delightful 
vicinages of Enfield, which I hope to show you at some 
time when you can get a few days up to the great town. 
Believe me it would give both of us great pleasure to 
show you our pleasant farms and villages. 

“We both join in kindest love to you and yours. 

“C. Lams, redivivus.” 


The following is of December, and closes the letters 
which remain of this year. ~ 


TO BERNARD BARTON. ; 
“ Dec. 1828. 
“Dear B. B.—I am ashamed to receive so many nice 
books from you, and to have none to send you in return. 
You are always sending me some fruits or wholesome 
potherbs, and mine js the garden of the sluggard, nothing 
but weeds, or scarce they. Nevertheless, if I knew how 
to transmit it, I would send you Blackwood’s of this 
month, which contains a little drama, to have your 
opinion of it, and how far I have improved, or otherwise, 
upon its prototype. Thank you for your kind sonnet. 
It does me good to see the Dedication to a Christian 
Bishop. Iam for a comprehension, as divines call it; 
but so as that the church shall go a good deal more than 
half way over to the silent meeting-house. I have ever 
said that the quakers are the only professors of Chris. 
tianity, as I read it in the Evangiles ; I say professors— 
marry, as tu practice, with their gaudy hot types and 
poetical vanities, they are much as one with the sinful. 
Martin’s Frontispiece is a very fine thing, let C. ZL. say 
what he please to the contrary. Of the poems, I like 
them, as a volume, better than any of the preceding ; par- 
ticularly, ‘Pgwer and Gentleness'—‘ The Present’— 
‘Lady Russell ;’ with the exception that I do not like the 
noble act of Curtius, true or false—one of the grand 
foundations of the old Roman patriotism—to be sacrificed 
to Lady R.’s taking notes on her husband’s trial. If a 
thing is good, why invidiously bring it into comparison 
with something better? There are too few heroic things 
in this world, to admit of our marshaling them in anxious 
etiquettes of precedence. Would you make a poem on 
the story of Ruth, (pretty story!) and then say—Aye, 
but how much better is the story of ‘ Joseph and his 
Brethren!’ To go on, the stanzas to ‘Chalon’ want the 
name of Clarkson in the body of them; it is left to in- 
ference. ‘The ‘Battle of Gibeon’ is spirited, again. 
‘Godiva’ is delicately touched. I have always thought 
it a beautiful story, characteristic of the old English times. 
But I could not help amusing myself with the thought— 
if Martin had chosen this subject for a frontispiece—there 
would have been in some dark corner a white lady, white 
as the walker on the waves, riding upon some mystical 
quadruped ; and high above would have risen tower above 
tower—' a massy structure high’—the Tenterden steeples 
of Coventry, till the searee have known 
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—WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


itself among the clouds; and, far above them all, the dis- 
tan’ Clint hills peering over chimney pots, piled up, 
Ol gmpus fashion, till the admiring spectator (admirer of 


@ noble deed) might have gone to look for the lady, as’ 


y ou must hunt for the other in the lobster. But M—— 
‘should be made royal architect. What palaces he would 
pile! But then, what parliamentary grants to make them 
good! Nevertheless, I like the frontispiece. The ‘ Ele- 
phant’ is pleasant; and I am glad you are getting into a 
wider scope of subjects. ‘There may be too much, not 
religion, but too many good words in a book, till it be- 
comes a rhapsody of words. I will just name, that you 
have brought in the ‘Song to the Shepherds’ in four or 
five, if not six places. Now this is not good economy. 
The ‘ Enoch’ is fine; and here I can sacrifice ‘ Elijah’ to 
it, because "tis illustrative only, and not disparaging of 
the latter prophet’s departure. I like this best in the 
book. Lastly, I much like the ‘ Heron;’ ’tis exquisite. 
Know you Lord Thurlow’s Sonnet to a bird of that sort 
on Lacken water? If not, *tis indispensable that I send 
it you, with my Blackwood. ‘ Fludyer’ is pleasant,— 
you are getting gay and Hood-ish. What is the enigina? 
—Money? If not, I fuirly confess I am foiled, and 
sphynx must ........ eat me. Four times I have 
tried to write—eat me, and the blotting pen turns it into 
—cat me. And now I will take my leave with saying, 


India, natural children can recover. They have put the 
cause into exchequer process here, removed by certiorari 
from the native courts; and the question is, whether I 
should, as executor, try the cause here, or again re-re- 
move it to the supreme sessions at Bangalore, which I 
understand I can, or plead a hearing before the privy 
cuuncil here. As it involves all the little property of 
Elizabeth Dowden, I am anxious to take the fittest steps, 
and what may be least expensive. For God’s sake assist 
me, for the case is so embarrassed that it deprives me of 
sleep and appetite. M. Burney thinks there is a case 
like it in chap. 170, sec. 5, in ‘Fearn’s Contingent Re- 
mainders.’ Pray read it over with him dispassionately, 
and let me have the result. The complexity lies in the 
questionable power of the husband to alienate in usum 
enfeoffments whereof he was only collaterally seized, &c. 

“T had another favour to beg, which is the beggarliest 
of beggings. A few lines of verse for a young friend’s 


album, (six will be enough.) M. Burney will tell you - 


who she is I want ’em for. A girl of gold. Six lines— 
make ’em eight—signed Barry C——. They need not 
be very good, as I chiefly want ’em as a foil to mine. 
But I shall be seriously obliged by any refuse scrap. 
We are in the last ages of the world, when St. Paul pro- 
phesied that women should be ‘ headstrong, lovers of their 
own wills, having albums.’ I fled hither to escape the 

Ib persecution, and had not been in my new house 


I esteem thy verses, like thy present, honour thy fr 
piece, and right reverence thy patron and dedication, and 
am, dear B. B., 
“ Yours heartily, 
“C. Lams.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
~ [1829, 1830.) 
Letters to Robinson, Procter, Barton, Wilson, Gilman, Words-_ 
worth, and Dyer. 

Having decided on residing entirely at Enfield, Lamb 
gave up Colebrook Cottage, and took what he described 
in a notelet to me as “ an odd looking gambogish-coloured 
house,” at Chace-side, Enfield. The situation was far 
from picturesque, for the opposite side of the road only pre- 
sented some middling tenements, two dissenting chapels, 
and a public-house decorated with a swinging sign of a 
Rising Sun; but the neighbouring field walks were 
pleasant, and the country, as he liked to say, quite as 
good as Westmoreland. 

He continued occasional contributions to the New 
Monthly, especially the series of “ Popular Fallacies ;” 
wrote short articles in the Atheneum; and a great many 
acrostics on the names of his friends. He had now a 
neighbour in Mr. Sergeant Wilde, to whom he was in- 
troduced by Mr. Burney, and whom he held in high 
esteem, though Lamb cared nothing for forensic elo- 
quence, and thought very little of eloquence of any kind, 
which it must be confessed, when printed, is the most 
vapid of all reading. What political interest could not 
excite, personal regard produced in favour of his new 
friend; and Lam) supplied several versified squibs and 
snatches of electioneering songs to grace Wilde’s con- 
tests at Newark. With these slender avocations his life 
was dull, and only a sense of duty induced him to persist 
in absence from London. 

The following letter was written in acknowledgment 
of a parcel sent to Miss Lamb, comprising (what she hud 
expressed a wish to have) a copper coal-scoop, and a pair 
of elastic spectacles, accompanied by a copy of “ Pamela,” 
which having been borrowed and supposed to be lost, had 
been replaced by another in Lamb's library. 


TO MR. H. C. ROBINSON. 


“Dear R.—Expectation was alert on the receipt of 
your strange-shaped present, while yet undisclosed from 
its fusc envelope. Some said, 'tis a viol da Gamba, others 
pronounced it a fiddle; I, myself, hoped it a liqueur case, 
pregnant with eau-de-vie and such old nectar. When 
midwifed into daylight, the gossips were at a loss to pro- 
Nounce upon its species. Most took it for a marrow- 
spoon, an apple-scoop, a banker's guinea-shovel; at length 
its true scope appeared, its drift, to save the back-bone of 
my sister stooping to scuttles. A philanthropic intent, 
borrowed, no doubt, from some of the colliers. Yon save 
people’s backs one way, and break ‘em again by loads of 
obligation. The spectacles are delicate and Vulcanian. 
No lighter texture than their steel did the cuckoldy 
blacksmith frame to catch Mrs. Vulcan and the Captain 
in. For ungalled forehead, as for back unbursten, you 
have Mary's thanks. Marry, for my own peculium of 
obligation, twas supererogatory. A second part of Pa- 
mela was enough in conscience. Two Pamelas in a 
house is too much, without two Mr. B.'s to reward em. 

“ Mary, who is handseling her new aerial perspectives 
upon a pair of old worsted stockings trod out in Ches- 
hunt lanes, sends her love. I, great good-liking. Bid 
us a personal farewell before you see the Vatican. 

“Cuartes Lams. 


« Enfield, Feb. 27, 1829." 


The following letter to his friend, who so prosperously 
‘combines conveyancing with poetry, is a fair sample of 
Lamb's elaborate and good-natured fictions. It is hardly 
necessary to say, that the reference tu a coolness between 
him and two of his legal friends, is part of the fiction. 


TO MR. PROCTER. 


“ My dear Procter,—I am ashamed not to have taken 
the drift of your pleasant letter, which I find to have 
been pure invention. But jokes are not suspected in 
Beotian Enfield. We are plain people, and our talk is 
of corn, and cattle, and Waltham markets. Besides, I 
‘was a little out of sorts when I received it. The fact is, 
I am involved in a case which has fretted me to death, 
‘and I have no reliance except on you to extricate me, I 
am sure you will give me your best legal advice, having 
no professional friend besides, but Robinson and Talfourd, 
with neither of whom, at present, I am on the best of terms. 
My brother’s widow left a will, made during the life-time 
of my brother, in which I am named sole executor, by 
which she bequeaths forty acres of arable property, which 
it seems she held under covert baron, unknown to my 
brother, to the heirs of the body of Elizabeth Dowden, 
her married daughter by a first husband, in fee simple, 
recoverable by fine; invested property, mind, for there is 
the difficulty; subject to leet and quit rent; in short, 
worded in the most guarded terms, to shut out the pro- 
perty from Isaac Dowden, the husband. Intelligence 
has just come of the death of this person in India, where 
he made a will, entailing this property (which seemed 
entangled enough already) to the heirs of his body, that 
‘should not be born of his wife, for it seems by the law in 


twenty-four hours, when the daughter of the next house 
came in with a friend's album to beg a contribution, and 
the following day intimated she had one of her own. 
Two more have sprung up since. . If I take the wings of 
the morning and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
there will albams be. New Holland has albums. But 
the age is to be complied with. M. B. will tell you the 
sort of girl I request the ten lines for. Somewhat of a 
pensive cast, what you admire. The lines may come 
before the law question, as that cannot be determined 
before Hilary term, and I wish your deliberate judgment 
on that. The other may be flimsy and superficial. And 
if you have not burnt your returned letter, pray resend 
it me, as a monumental token of my stupidity.” 
* * * * * 


Lamb was as unfortunate in his communications with 
the annuals as unhappy in the importunities of the fair 
owners of albums. His favourite pieces were omitted ; 
and a piece not his, called “ ‘The Widow,” was, by a 
license of friendship, which Lamb forgave, inserted in 
one of them. He thus complains of these grievances in 
a letter which he wrote on the marriage of the daughter 
of a friend to a great theoretical chemist. 


TO MR. PROCTER. 


“Rumour tells us that Miss —— is married. Who is 
—? Ihear he is a great chemist. I am sometimes 
chemical myself. A thought strikes me with horror. 
Pray heaven he may not have done it for the sake of 
trying chemical experiments upon her,—young female 
subjects are so scarce. An’t you glad about Burke’s 
case? We may set off the Scotish murders against the 
Scotish novels. Hare, the Great Unhanged. 

“ M. B. is richly worth your knowing. He is on the 
top scale of my friendship ladder, on which an angel or 
two is still climbing, and some, alas! descending. Did 
you see a sonnet of mine in Blackwood’s last? Curious 
construction! Elaborata facilitas! And now I'll tell. 
°T was written for ‘ The Gem,’ but the editors declined 
it, on the plea that it would shock all mothers ; so they 
published ‘ The Widow’ instead. I am born out of time. 
I have no conjecture about what the present world calls 
delicacy. I thought ‘Rosamund Gray’ was a pretty 
modest thing. Hessey assures me that the world would 
not bear it. I have lived to grow into an indecent cha- 
racter. When my sonnet was rejected, I exclaimed, 
* Hang the age, I will write for antiquity !’ 

“ Erratum in sonnet.—Last line but something, for 
tender, read tend. The Scots do not know our law 
terms; but I find some remains of honest, plain, old 
writing lurking there still. They were not so mealy- 
mouth’d as to refuse my verses. Maybe ‘tis their oat- 
meal. 

“ Blackwood sent me £— for the drama. Somebody 
cheated me out out of it next day; and my new pair of 
breeches, just sent home, cracking at first putting on, I 
exclaimed, ‘ All tailors are cheats, and all men are tailors.’ 
Then J was better.” 


The next contains Lamb’s thanks for the verses he 
had begged for Miss Isola’s album. They comprehended 
a compliment turning on the words Isola Bella. 


TO MR. PROCTER. 

“ The comings in of an incipient conveyancer are not 
adequate to the receipt of three two-penny post non-paids 
in a week. Therefore, after this, 1 condemn my pen to 
long and deep silence, or shall awaken it to write to lords. 
Lest those raptures in this honey-moon of my corres. 
pondence you avow for the visitations of my Nuncio, after 
passing through certain natural grades, as Love, Love 
and Water, Love with the chill off, then subsiding to that 
point which the heroic suitor of his wedded dame, the 
noble-spirited Lord Randolph in the play, declares to be 
the ambition of his passion, a reciprocation of ‘complacent 
kindness,’—it suddenly plump down (scarce staying to 
bait at the mid point of indifference, so hungry it is for 
distaste) to a loathing and blank aversion, to the render- 
ing probable such counter expressions as this,—‘ Hang 
that infernal two-penny postman,’ (words which make 
the messenger ‘lift up his hands and wonder who can 
use them.’) While, then, you are not ruined, let me as- 
sure thee, O thou above the painter, and next only under 
Giraldus Cambrensis, the most immortal and worthy to 
be immortal Barry, thy most ingenious and golden ca- 
dences do take my fancy mightily. But tell me, and tell 
me truly, gentle swain, is that Isola Bella a true spot in 
geographical denomination, or a floating Delos in thy 
brain? Lurks that fair island in verity in the bosom of 
Lake Maggiore, or some other with less poetic name, 
which thou hast Cornwallised for the occasion? And 
what if Maggiore itself be but a coinage of adaptation ? 
Of this, pray resolve me immediately, for my albumess 
will be catechised on this subject ; and how can I prompt 
her? Lake Leman I know, and Lemon Lake (in a 
punch bowl) I have swum in, though those lymphs be 
long since dry. But Maggiore may be in the moon. 
Unsphinx this riddle for me, for my shelves have no ga- 
zetteer,” 


The following letters contain a noble instance of 
Lamb's fine consideration, and exquisite feeling in mo- 
rality. 

3 


“When Miss —— was at Enfield, which she was in 
summer-time, and owed her health to its sin and genial 
influences, she visited (with young lady-like impertinence) 
a poor man’s cottage that had a pretty baby (O the yearn- 
ling'), gave it fine caps and sweetmeats. On a day, 
broke into the parlour, our two maids uproarious, ‘O 
ma’am, who do you think Miss —— has been working a 
cap for.’ *A child, answered*Mary in true Shandean 
female simplicity. ‘ It’s the man’s child as was taken up 
for sheep-stealing.’ Miss —— was staggered, and would 
have cut the connection, but by main force I made her 
go and take her leave of her protégée. I thought, if she 
went no more, the Abactor or Abactor’s wife (vide Ains- 
worth) would suppose she had heard something; and I 
have delicacy for a sheep-stealer. The overseers actually 
overhauled a mutton.pie at the baker’s (his first, last, and 
only hope of mutton-pie), which he never came to eat, 
and thence inferred his guilt. Per occasionem cujus, I 
framed the sonnet ; observe its elaborate construction. I 
was four days about it. 


THE GIPSY’S MALISON. 


“Suck, baby, suck! mother’s love grows by giving, 
Drain the sweet founts that only thrive by wasting; 

Black manhood comes, when riotous guilty livin 
Hands thee the cup that shall be death in tasting. 

Kiss, baby, kiss! mother’s lips shine by kisses, ' 
Choke the warm breath that else would fall in blessings; 

Black manhood comes, when turbulent guilty blisses 
Tend thee the kiss that poisons ’mid caressings. 

Hang, baby, hang! mother’s love loves such forces, 
Strain the fond neck that bends still to thy clinging; 

Black manhood comes, when violent Jawless courses 
Leave thee a spectacle in rude air swinging.” 

yer a wither’d beldam energetical, 


“ Barry, study that sonnet. It is curiously and per- 
versely elaborate. *Tis a choking subject, and therefore - 


the reader is directed to the structure of it. See you? 
and was this a fourteener to be rejected by a trumpery 
annual? forsooth, ’twould shock all mothers; and may all 
mothers, who would so be shock’d, be hanged! as if 
mothers were such sort of logiciane as to infer the future 
hanging of their child from the theoretical hangibility 
(or capacity of being hanged, if the judge pleases) of 
every infant born with a neck on. Oh B.C., my whole 
heart is faint, and my whole head is sick (how is it?) at 
this cursed, canting, unmasculine age !” 
* * * 

There is a little Latin letter about the same time to 

the same friend. 


TO MR. PROCTER. 

“ Facundissime Poeta! quanquam istiusmodi epitheta 
oratoribus potiis quam poetis attinere facilé scio—tamen, 
facundissime ! 

“Commoratur nobiscum jamdiu, in agro Enfeldiense, 
scilicet, Jeguleius futurus, illustrissimus Martinus Bar- 
neius, otium agens, negotia nominalia, et officinam clien- 
tum vacuam, paululum fugiens. Orat, implorat te— 
nempe, Martinus—ut si (quéd Dii faciant) forté fortuna, 
absente ipsv, advenerit tardus cliens, eum certiorem 
feceris per literas hie missas. I[ntelligisne? an me An- 
glieé et barbaricé ad te hominem perdoctum scribere 

? “C. Aenus, 

“Si status de franco tenemento datur avo, et in eodem 
facto si mediate vel immediate datur heredibus vel here- 
dibus corporis dicti avi, postrema hec verba sunt Limita- 
tionis non Perquisitionis. 

Dixi. “ CaRLAGNULUS.” 

An allusion to Rogers, worthy of both, occurs in a 
letter 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 
June 3, 1829. 
“Dear B. B—To get out of home themes, have you 
seen Southey’s ‘ Dialogues?’ His lake descriptions, and 
the account of his library at Keswick, are very fine. 
But he needed not have called up the ghost of More to 
hold the conversations with; which might as well have 


passed between A. and B., or Caius and Lucius. Itis | 


making too free with a defunct chancellor and martyr. 
“T feel as if I had nothing farther to write about: O! 
I forgot; the prettiest letter I ever read that I have re- 
ceived from ‘ Pleasures of Memory’ Rogers, in acknow- 
ledgment of a sonnet J sent him on the loss of his brother, 
“It is too long to transcribe, but I hope to show it you 
some day, as I hope some time again to see you, when all 
of us are well. Only it ends thus, ‘We were nearly of 
an age (he was the elder); he was the only person in the 
world in whose eyes I always appeared young.’” 
* * * *. 


What a lesson does the following read to us from one 
who, while condemned to uninteresting industry thought 
happiness consisted in an affluence of time! 


TO BERNARD BARTON. 
“ Enfield Chace-side, Saturday, 25th July, 
A, D. 1829, 11 A. M. 
“There—a fuller, plumper, juicier date never dropt 
from Idumean palm. Am I in the date-ive case now? 
if not, a fig for dates, which is more than a date is worth. 


I never stood much affected to those limitary specialties. 


Least of all, since the date of my superannuation. 


What have I with time to do? 
Slaves of desks, "twas meant for you. 


But town, with all my native hankering after it, is not 
what it was. The streets, the shops are left, but all old 
friends are gone. And in London I was frightfully con- 
vinced of this as I passed houses and places, empty cas- 


kets now. I have ceased to care almost about any body. — 
The bodies I cared for are in graves, or dispersed. My ~ 
old chums, that lived so long, and flourished so steadily, | 


are crumbled away. When I took leave of our adopted 


young friend at Charing Cross, "twas a heavy unfeeling | 


rain, and I had no where to go. Home have I none, and 


not a sympathising house to turn to in the great city. | 


Never did the waters of heaven pour down ona forlorner 
head. Yet I tried ten days at a sort of friend’s house, 
but it was large and straggling,—one of the individuals 
of my old long knot of friends, card-players, pleasant 
companions, that have tumbled to pieces, ‘nto dust and 
other things; and I got home.on Tharsday, convinced 
that it was better to get home to my hole at Enfield, and 
hide like a sick cat in my corner. And to make me 
more alone, our ill-tempered maid is gone, who, with all 
her airs, was yet a home-piece of furniture, a record of 
better days; and the young thing that has succeeded her 


-stand. myself, so let it pass for nothing. 


is good and attentive, but she is nothing. AndI have no 
one here to talk over old matters with, Scolding and 
quarreling have something of familiarity, and a commu- 
nity of interest ; they imply acquaintance; they ure of one 
sentiment, which is of the family of dearness. os 
* I can neither scold at nor quarrel at this insignificant 
implement of household services; she is less than a cat, 
and just better than a deal dresser... What I can do, and 
over-do, is to walk; but deadly long are the days, these 
summer all-day-days, with but a half hour's candle-light, 
and no fire-light. Ido not write, tell. your kind inquisi- 
tive Eliza, and can hardly read. *Tis cold work, author. 
ship, without something to puff one into fashion. Could 
you not write gomething on quakerism, for quakers to 
read, but nominally addressed to ‘hon-quakers, explaining 
your dogmas, as waiting on the Spirit, by the analogy of 
human calmness, and waiting on the judgment? I 
scarcely know what I mean, but to. make non-quakers 
reconciled to your doctrines, by showing something like 
them in mere human operations; but I hardly under- 
1 assure 
you, nq work is worse than over, work. The mind 
preys on itself, the most unwholesome food. I brag- 
ged formerly that I could not have too much time. 
I have a surfeit; with few years to come, the days are 
wearisome. But weariness is not eternal. Something 
will shine out to take the load off that crushes me, which 
is at present intolerable, I have killed an hour or two 
in this poor scrawl. I am a sanguinary murderer of 
time, and would kill him inchmeal just now. But the 
snake is vital. Well, I shall write merrier anon. °Tis 
the present copy of my countenance I send, and to com- 
plain is a little to alleviate. May you enjoy yourself as 


: far as the wicked world will let you, and think that you 


the ungiving door with lips prophetical. | a 4 ki 


“ Your forlorn 

“co. L.” 

The cares of housekeeping pressed too heavily on Miss 
Lamb, and her brother resolved ‘to resign the dignity of 
a housekeeper for the independence of a lodger. A couple 
of old dwellers in Enfield, hard by his eottage, had the 
good fortune to reeeive them. kamb refers to the change 
in the following letter, acknowledging the receipt of 
Wilson's ‘ Life of De Foe,’ in which a criticism from his 
pen was inserted, embodying the sentiments which he 
had expressed some years before. ; 

TO MR. WALTER WILSON.. 
“ Enfield, 15th November, 1829. 

“My dear Wilson —I have not opened a packet of 

unknown contents for many years that gave me so mueh 


_pleasure as when I disclosed your three volumes. I have 
" given them a careful perusal, and they have taken their 


degree of classical books upon my shelves. De Foe was 
always my darling, but, what darkness was I in as to far - 
the larger part of his writings! I have now an epitome 
of them all. I think the way in which you have done 
the ‘Life’ the most judicious you eould have pitched 
upon. You have made him tell his own story, and your 
comments are in keeping with the tale. Why, I never 
heard of such a work as ‘the Review.’ Strange that in 
my stall-hunting days I never so much as Jit upon an . 
odd volume of it. This cireumstance looks as if they 
were never of any great circulation. But I may have 
met with ’em, and not knowing the prize, overpast ‘em. 
I was almost a stranger to the whole history of dissent- 
ers in those reigns, and picked my way through that 
strange book the ‘Consolidator’ at random. How affect- 
ing are some of his personal appeals: what a machine of 
projects he set on foot, and following writers have picked 
his pocket of the patents! I do not understand where- 
abouts in Roxana he himself left off. I always thought 
the plete-tourist-sort of description of the town she 
passes through on her last embarkation miserably un- 
seasonable, and out of place. I knew not they were 
spurious. Enlighten me as to where the apocryphal 
matter commences. I, by accident, can correct one 
A. D., ‘Family Instructor,’ vol. ii. 1718; you say his first 
volume had then reached the fourth edition; now I have 
a fifth, printed for Eman Mathews, 1717. So have I 
plucked one rotten date, or rather picked it up where it 
had inadvertently fallen, from your flourishing date tree, 


the Palm of Engaddi. I may take it for my pains. I 
. think yours a book which every public library must have, 
- and-every English scholar should have. I am sure it 


has enriched my meagre stock of the author’s works. I 
seem to be twice as opulent. Mary is by my side just 
finishing the second volume. It must have interest to 
divert her away so long from her modern novels. Col- 
burn will be quite jealous. I was a little disappointed at 
my ‘Ode to the Treadmill’ not finding a place, but it 
came out of time. The two papers of mine will puzzle 
the reader, being so akin. Odd, that never keeping a 
scrap of my own letters, with some fifteen years’ inter- 
val I should nearly have said the same things. But I 
shall always feel happy in having my name go down any 
how with De Foe’s, and that of his historiographer. I 
promise myself, if not immortality, yet diuternity of be- 
ing read in consequence. We have both had much 
illness this year; and feeling infirmities and fretfulness 


_ grow upon us, we have cast off the cares of housekeeping, 


sold off our goods, and commenced boarding and lodging 
with a very comfortable old couple next door to where 
you found us. We use a sort of common table. Never- 
theless, we have reserved a private one for an old friend ; 
and when Mrs. Wilson and you revisit Babylon, we shall 
pray you to make it yours for a season. Our very 
kindest remembrances to you both. 
“From your old friend and fellow-journalist, now in 
two instances. 
“C. Lame. 
“ Hazlitt is going to make your book a basis for a re- 
_view of De Foe’s Novels in ‘the Edinbro.’ I wish I had 
health and spirits to do it. Hone I have not seen, but “, 
doubt not he will be much pleased with your performe'pce, 
I very much hope you will give us an account of Tan. 
ton, &c. But what I should more like to see woyid be 
a life and time of Bunyan, Wishing health to you, and 
long life to your healthy book, again I subscribe me, 
“ Yours in verity, 
L” 
About the same time, the following letter was written, 


_ alluding to the same change. 


TO MR. GILMAN. 

“Dear Gilman,—Allsop brought me your kind mes- 
sage yesterday. How can I account for having not 
visited Highgate this long time? Change of place seemed 


TO MR. PROCTER. 
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WALDTE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


to have chinged me. How grieved I was to hear in 
what indifferent health Coleridge has been, and I not to 
kriow of it! A ‘little school divinity, well appliedy may 
be healitig. I sénd him honest Tom of Aquin; that was 
always an obseure great idéa to me; I never thought or 
dreamed to see him iii the flesh, but t’other day I rescued 
him Yom a stall in” Barbican, and brought him off in 
triamph. He comes to greet Coleridge’s acceptance, 


for his ‘shoe-latchets I'am unworthy to unloose. Yet 


there are pretty pro’s and con's, and such unsatisfactory 
learning in him. Commend meé to the question of eti- 
quette—“uirum annunciatio debuerit fieri per angelum’ 
—Quest. 30, Articulus 2. I protest till now I had 
thought Gabriel a fellow of some marktand likelihood, 
* not a simple esquire, as I find him. Well, do not break 
your lay brains, nor I neither, with these curious nothings. 
They are nuts to our dear friend, whom hoping to see at 
your first friendly hint that it will be convenient, I end 
with begging our very kindest Joves to Mrs. Gilman. We 
have had a sorry house of it here. Oar spirits have been 
redaced till we afe at hope’s end what todo. Obliged to 
quit this house, and ‘afraid to engage another, till in ex- 
tremity, I took the desperate resolve of kicking house and 
all down, like Bunyan’s pack ; and here we are in a new 


fife at board and lodging with an honest couple our 


neighbours. We have ridded ourselves of the cares of 
dirty acres; and the change, though of less than a week, 
has had the mnst beneficial effects on Mary already. She 


. Jooks'two years anda half younger for it. But we have 


hhad sore trials. 

- God send us one happy meeting !—Yours faithfully, 
“C. Lams. 

“ Chace-side, Enfield, 26th Oct. 1829.” 


The “rst result of the experiment was happy, as it 


brought improved health to Miss Lamb; to which Lamb 


refers in the following letter to his Suffolk friend, who 
had~ announced to him his appointment as assignee 
under a bankruptcy. ae. 


TO BERNARD BARTON. ‘ 

% December &h, 1829. 

“My dear B..B.—You are very good to been 
uneasy about us, and I have the satisfaction to tell you, 
that we are both in better health and spirits than we have 
‘been for a year or two past. The cause may not appear 
quite adequate, when I tell you, that a course of ill health 
and spirits brought us to the determination of giving up 
our house here, and we are boarding and lodging with a 
worthy old couple, long inhahitants of Enfield, where 
every thing is dune for us without our trouble, further 
than a’ reasonable weekly payment. We should have 
done so before, but it is not easy to flesh and blood to 
give up an ancient establishment, te discard old Penates, 
‘and from housekeepers to turn house-sharers. (N. B. We 
are not in the workhouse.) Diocletian, in his garden, 
found more repose than on the imperial seat of Rome; 
cand the nob of Charles V. ached seldomer under a monk’s 
‘cow! than ander the diadem. With such shadows of assi- 
milution we countenance our degradation. With such a 
‘oad of dignified cares just removed from our shoulders, 
we can the more understand and pity the accession to 
-yours, by the advancement to an assigneeship. I will 
tell you honestly, B. B., that it has been long my delibe- 
‘rate judgment that all bankrupts, of what denomination, 
civil or religious, soever, ought to be hanged. The pity 
of mankind has fer ages run in a wrong direction, and 
‘been diverted from poor creditors—(how many have I 
‘known sufferers! Hazlitt has just been defrauded of 
£100 by his bookseller friends breaking)—to scoundrel 
‘debtors. I know all the topics,—that distress may over- 
‘take an honest man without his fault; that the failure of 
‘one that he trusted was his calamity, &c.. Then let both 
ibe hanged. O how careful this would make traders! 
“These are my deliberate thoughts, after many years’ ex- 
‘perience in matters of trade. * * ‘Trade will never 


flourish in this land till such a law is established. I write 


big, not to save ink but eyes, mine having been troubled 
with reading through three folios of old Fuller in almost 
as few days, and I went to bed last night in agony, and am 
“writing with a phial of eyewater before me, alternately 
dipping in phial and inkstand. This may inflame my 
zeal against bankrupts, but it was my speculation when 
I could see better. Half the world’s misery (Eden else) 
is owing to want of money, and all that want is owing 
to bankrupts. I declare 1 would, if the state wanted 
practitioners, turn hangman myself, and should Lave 
great pleasure in hanging the first after my salutary law 
should be established. I have seen no annuals, and wish 
tosee none. I like your fun upon them, and was quite 
pleased with Bowles’s sonnet. Hood is, or was, at, 
Brighton; but a note (prose or rhyme) to him, Robert 
street, Adelphi, I am sure, would extract a copy of his, 
which also I have not seen. 

“ Wishing you and yours all health, I eonclude while 
these frail glasses are, to me, eyes, 


The following letter, written in the beginning of 1830 
describes his landlord and landlady, and expresses, with 
a fine solemnity, the feelings which still held him at 
Enfield. 

_ ‘TO MR. WORDSWORTH. 

“ And is it a year since we parted from you at the 
steps of Edmonton stage? There are not now the years 
that there used to be. The tale of the dwindled age of 
men, reported of successional mankind, is true of the 
same man only. We do not live a year in a year now. 
*Tis a punctum stans, The seasons pass with indifference. 
Spring cheers not, nor winter heightens our gloom; 
autumn hath foregone its moralities,—they are ‘ hey-pass 
repass,’ as ina show-box. Yet, as far as last year re- 
curs,—for they scarce show a reflex now, they make no 
memory as heretofore,—’twas sufficiently gloomy. Let 
the sullen nothing pass. Suffice it, that after sad spirits, 
prolonged through many of its months, as it called them, 
we have cast our skins; have taken a farewell of the 
po.™pous, troublesome trifle, called housekeeping, and are 
settle? down into poor boarders and lodgers at next door 
with an old couple, the Baucis and Baucida of dull En- 
field, Here we have nothing to do with our victuals but 
to eat them ; with the garden but to see it grow; with the 
tax-gatberer but to hear him knock; with the maid but 
to hear her scolded. Scot and lot, butcher, baker, are 
things uaknown to us, Save as spectators of the pageant. 
We are fed we know not how; quietists,—confiding 

ravens. We have the otium pro dignitate, a respectable 
insignificance. Yet in the self.condemned obliviousness, 
in the stagnation, some molesting yearnings of life, not 


quite killed, rise, promapting me that there was a London, 
and that I was of that old Jerusalem. In dreams I am 
in Fleet market, but I wake and ery to sleep again. I 
die hard, a stubborn Eloisa in this detestable Paraclete. 
What have! gained by health? Intolerable dulness. 
What by early hours and moderate meals? A total 
blank. ©! never Jet the lying poets be believed, who 
‘tice men from the cheerful haunts of streets, or think 
they mean it not of a gqpuntry village. In the ruins of 
Palmyra I would gird myself up to solitude, or muse to 
the snoring of the Seven Sleepers; but to have a little 
teasing image of a town about one; country folks that 
do not look like country folks; shops two yards square, 
half a dozen apples and two penn'orth of overlooked gin- 
gerbread for the lofty fruiterers of Oxford street; and, 
for the immortal book and print stalls, a circulating 
library that stands still, where the show-picture is a last 
year’s Valentine, and whither the fame of the last ten 


Scotish novels has not yet traveled,—( marry, they just 


begin to be conscious of Redgauntlet ;) to have a new 
plastered flat church, and to be wishing that it was but 
acathedral! The very blackguards here are degenerate; 
the topping gentry stock-brokers; the passengers too 
many to insure your quiet, or let you go about whistling 
or gaping, too few to be the fine indifferent pageants of 
Fleet street. Confining, room-keeping, thickest winter, 
is yet more bearable here than the gaudy months. Among 
one’s books, at one’s fire by candle, one is soothed into an 
oblivion that one is mot in the country; but with the 
light the green fields return, till l gaze, and in a calen- 
ture can plunge myself into St.Giles’s. let no na- 
tive Londoner imagine that health, and rest, and inno- 
cent occupation, interchange of converse sweet, and 
recreative study, can make the country any thing better 
than: altogether odious and detestable. A garden was 
the primitive prison, till man, with Promethean felicity 
and boldness, luckily sinned himself out of it. Thence 
followed Babylon, Nineveh, Venice, London, haberdash- 
ers, goldsmiths, taverns, playhouses, satires, epigrams, 
puns,—these all came in on the town part, and the 
thither side of innocence. Man found out inventions. 


From my denI return you condolence for your decaying 
sight; mot for any thing: there is to see in the country, — 
but for the miss of the pleasure of reading a London | 


newspaper. The poets are as well to listen to; any 
thing high may, nay must, be read out ; you read it to 
yourself with an imaginary auditor; bat the light para- 
graphs must be glid over by the proper eye; mouthing 
mumbles their gossamery substance. Tis these trifles 
Ishould mourn in fading sight. A mewspaper is the 
single gleam of comfort I receive here; it comes from 
tich Cathay with tidings of mankind. 
attend to it, read out by the most beloved voice. But 
your eyes do not get worse,I gather. O for the colly- 
rium of ‘Tobias enclosed in a whiting’s liver, to send you 
with no apocryphal good wishes! The last long time I 
heard from you, you had knocked your head against 


something. Donot do so ; for your head (I donot flatter) 


isnot a nob, or the top of a brass nail, or the end of a 
nine-pin,—unless a Valeanian hammer could fairly bat- 
ter a ‘ Recluse’ out of it ; then would I bid the smirch’d 
god knock and knock Justily, the two-handed skinker. 
Mary must squeeze out a line propria minu, but indeed 
her fingers have been incorrigibly mervous to letter 
writing for along interval. "Twill please you all tohear, 
that though I fret like a lion ina net, her present health 
and spirits are better than they have been for some time 
past ; she is absolutely three years and a half younger, as 
I tell her, since we have adopted this boarding plan, 
“Our providers are an honest pair, Dame W—— and 
her husband; he, when the light of prosperity shined on 
them, a moderately thriving haberdasher within Bow 
tells, retired since with something under a competence ; 
writes himself gentleman; hath borne parish offices; 
sings fine old sea sungs at threescore and ten; sighs only 
now and then when he thinks that he has a son on 
his hands about fifteen, whom he finds a difficulty in 
getting out into the world, and then checks a sigh with 
muttering, as I once heard him prettily, mot meaning to 
be heard, ‘I have married my daughter, however ;’ 
fakes the weather as it Comes; outsides it to town in 
severest season; and o? winter nights tells old stories not 
tending to literature, (how comfortable to author-rid 
folks!) amd has one anecdote, upon which and about forty 
pounds a year he seems to have retired im green old age. 
It was how he was a rider in his youth, traveling for 
shops, and once (not to balk his employer’s bargain) on 
a sweltering day in August, rode foaming into Dunstable 
upon a mad horse, to the dismay and expostulatory won- 
derment of inn-keepers, ostlers,&c., who declared they 
would not have bestrid the beust to win the Derby. Un- 
derstand, the creature galled to death and desperation by 
gad-flies, cormorant.winged, worse than beset Inachus’ 
daughter. This he tells, this he brindles and'burnishes 
on a winter’s eve; ‘tis his star of set glory, his rejuve- 
niscence, to descant upon. Far from me be it (dii aver- 
tant) to look a gift story im the mouth, or cruelly to sur- 
mise (as those who doubt the plunge of Curtius) that the 
inseparate cenjuncture of man and beast, the centaur- 
phenomenon that staggered all Dunstable, might have 
been the effect of unromantic necessity; that the horse- 
part carried the reasoning, willy nilly; that needs must 
when such a devil drove ; that certain spiral configura- 
tions in the fame of T—— W——— unfriendly to 
alighting, made the alliance more forcible than voluntary. 
Let him enjoy his fame for me, nor let me hint a whisper 
that shall dismount Bellerophon. But in case he was an 
involuntary martyr, yet if im the fiery conflict he buckled 
the soul of a constant haberdasher to him, and adopted 
his flames, let accident amd.he share the glory. You 
would all like W How weak 
_is painting to describe a man! Say that he stands four 
feet and @ nail high by bis own yard measure, which, 
like the sceptre of Agumemnon, shall never sprout again, 
still you have no adequate idea; nor when I tell you that 
his dear hump, which I have favoured in the picture, 
seems to me of the buffalo—indicative and repository of 
mild qualities, a budget of kindnesses—still you bave not 
the man. ~Knew you old Norris of the ‘Temple? sixty 
years ours and our fathers’ friend? He was not more 
natural to us than this old W., the acquaintance of scarce 
more weeks. Under his roof now ought I to take my 
rest, but that back-looking ambition tells me I might yet 
bea Londoner! Well, if we ever do move, we have en- 
cumbrances the less to impede us; all our furniture has 


» faded under the auctioneer’s hammer, going for nothing 


* Here wasarude sketch of a gentleman answering 


to the description. 


Yet I could not 


<n 


4 


“Tike the tarnished frippery of the prodigal, and we have 
only a spoon or two left to bless us. Clothed we came 
into Enfield, and maked we must go out of it. I would 
live in London shirtless, bookless. H€nry Crabb is at 
Rome ; advices to that effect have reached Bury. But by 
solemn legacy he bequeathed at parting (whether he 
should live or die) a turkey of Suffolk to be sent every 
succeeding’ Christmas to us and divers other friends. 
What a genuine old bachelor’s action! I fear he will 
find the air of Italy too classic. His station is in the 
Harz forest; his soul is be-Goethed. Miss Kelly we 
never see; Talfourd not this half year: the latter flourishes, 


but the exact number of his children, God forgive me, I 


have utterly forgotten ; we single people are often out in 
our count there. Shall I say two? Wee see scarce any 
body. Can I cram loves enough to you all in this little 
O? Excuse particularising. 
L.” 

A letter which, addressed to Mr, Gilman, was intended 
both for him and his great guest Coleridge, gives another 
version of the same character. **One anecdote” of 
T— W is repeated in it, with the substitution 
of Devizes for Dunstable, Which is the veritable place, 
must reniain a curious question for future descant, as the 
hero is dead, and his anecdote survives alone in these 
pages. Itseems that Miss Lamb had accompanied his 
landlord on a little excursion. 


TO MR. GILMAN. 


“DearG.—The excursionists reached home, and the 
good town of Enfield, a little after four, without slip or 
dislocation, Little has transpired concerning the events 
of the back journey, save that of passing the house of 
*Squire Mellish, situate a stone bow’s cast from the ham- 
let. Father W » with a good-natured wonderment, 
exclaimed, ‘I cannot think what is gone of Mr. Mel- 
lish’s rooks. I faney they have taken flight somewhere, 
but I have missed them two or three years past.’ All this 
while, according to his fellow traveller’s report, the 
rookery was darkening the air above with undiminished 
population, and deafening all ears but his with their 
cawings. But nature has been gently withdrawing such 
phenomena from the notice of two of T- Ww "3 
senses, from the time he began to miss the rooks. T. 
W—— has passed a retired life in this hamlet, of thirty 
or forty years, living upon the minimum: which is con- 
sistent with gentility, yet a star among the minor gentry, 
receiving the bows of the trades-people, and courtesies of 
the alms’ women, daily. Children venerate him not less 
for his external show of gentry, than they wonder at him 
for a gentle rising endorsation of the person, not utnount- 
ing toa hump, or if a hump, innocuous as the hump of 
the buffalo, and coronative of as mild qualities. 'Tis a 
throne on which patience seems to sit—the proud perch 
of a self-respecting humility, stooping with condescen- 
sion. Thereupon the cares of life have sate, and rid him 
easily. For he has thrid the angustie domuis with dex- 
terity. Life opewed upon him with comparative bril- 
liancy. He set out a rider or traveller for a wholesale 
house, in which capacity he tells of many hair-breadth 
escapes that befell him; one especially, how he rode a 
mad horse into the town of Devizes ; how horse and 
rider arrived in a foain, to the utter consternation of the 
expostulating hostlers, innkeepers, &c. It seems it was 
sultry weather, piping hot; the steed tormented into 
frenzy with gad-flies, long past being roadworthy ; but 
safety and the interest of the house he rode for were in- 
compatible things; a fall in serge cloth was expected, 
and a mad entrance they made of it. Whether the ex- 
ploit was purely voluntary, or partially ; or whether a 
certain personal defiguration in the man-part of this ex- 
traordinary cent (non.assistive to partition of natures) 
might not enforce the conjunction, I stand not to enquire. 
I Jook not with *skew eyes into the deeds of heroes. The 
hosier that was burnt with his shop in Field-lane,,on 
Tuesday night, shall have past to heaven for me like a 
Marian Martyr, provided always, that he consecrated the 
fortuitous incremation with a short ejaculation in the 
exit, as much as if he had taken his state degrees of mar- 
tyrdom in forma in the market vicinage. ‘There is adop- 
tive as well as acquisitive sacrifice. Be the animus what 
it might, the fact is indisputable, that this composition 
was seen flying all abroad, and mine host of Daintry 
may yet remember its passing through his town, if his 
scores are not more faithful than his memory. After this 
exploit (enough for one man),T—— W seems to 
have subsided into a less hazardous occupation; and in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age, we find him a haber. 
dasher in Bow-lane ; yet still retentive of his early riding 
(though leaving it to rawer stomachs), and Christmasly 
at night sithence to this last, and to his latest Christmas, 
hath he, doth he, and shall he, tell after supper the story 
of the insane steed and the desperate rider. Suave for 
Bedlam or Luke’s no eye could have guessed that melt. 
ing day what house he rid for, But he reposes on his 
bridles, and after the ups and downs (metaphoric only) 
of a life behind the counter—hard riding sometimes, I 
fear, for poor T. W.—with the scrapings together of the 
shop, and one anecdote, he hath finally settled at Enfield; 
by hard economising, gardening, building for himself, 
hath reared a mansion ; married a daughter ; qualified 
a son for a counting-house; gotten the respect of high 
and low; served for self or substitute the greater parish 
offices; hath a special voice at vestries ; and, domicilia- 
ting us, hath reflected a portion of his house-keeping re- 
spectability upon your humble servants. We are greater, 
being his lodgers, than when we were substantial renters, 
His name is a passport to take off the sneers of the native 
Enfielders against obnoxious foreigners. We are en. 
denizened. Thus mach of T. W—— have I thought fit 
to acquaint you, that you may see the exemplary reliance 
upon Providence with which I entrusted so dear a charge 
as my own sister to the guidance of the man that rode 
the mad horse into Devizes. To come from his heroic 
character, all the amiable qualities of domestic life con. 
centre in this tamed Bellerophon. He is excellent over 
a glass of grog; just as pleasant without it; laughs when 
he hears a joke, and when (which is much oftener) he 
hears it not; sings glorious old sea songs on festival 
nights; and but upon a slightacquaintance of two years, 
Coleridge, is a8 dear a deaf old man to us, as old Norris, 
rest his soul! was after fifly. To him and his scanty 
literature (what there is of it, sound) have we flown from 
the metropolis and its cursed annualists, reviewers, au- 
thors, and the whole muddy ink press of that stagnant 

|. 

* Now, Gilman again, you do not know the treasure 
of the Fullers. I calculate on having massy reading till 
Christmas. All I want here, is books of the true sort, 


not those things in boards that moderns mistake for 
books, what they club for at book clubs. 

I did not mean to cheat you with a blank side, but 
my eye smars, for which I am taking medicine, and 
abstain, this day at least, from any aliments but mi.\k 
porridge, the innocent taste}of which I am anxious to 
renew after a half century’s disacquaintance. If a blot 
fall here like a tear, it is not pathos, butan angry eye. — 

“ Farewell, while my specilla are sound, Wes. 

“ Yours, and yours, ‘ 
, Cc. Lams.” 

The next letter to Coleridge’s excellent host, is a reply 
to a request from an importunate friend of his corres. 
pondent, that he would write something on behalf of the 
Spitalfields’ weavers. Alien as such a task would have 
been to his habits of thought or, composition, if Lamb 
had been acquainted with that singular race, living in 
their high, narrow, over-peopled houses, in the thickest 
part of London, yet almost apart from the great throng 
of its dwellers; indulging their straitened sy mspathies in 
the fostering of the more tender animals, as rabbits and 
pigeons, nurtured in their garrets or cellars ; or cul. 
tivating some stunted plants with an intuitive love of 
nature, unfed by any knowledge of verdure beyond Hox. 
ton; their painful industry, their uneducated morals, 
their eager snatches of pleasure from the only quickening 
of their intellect, by liquors, which make glad the heart 
of man; he would scarcely have refused the offered re. 
tainer for them. 


TO MR. GILMAN, 


“ My dearG.—Your friend B— (for I knew him 
immediately by the smooth satinity of his style) must 
excuse me for advocating the cause of his friends in 
Spitalfields. The fact is, I am retained by the Norwich 
people, and have already appeared in their paper under 
the signatures of ‘Lucius Sergius, ‘ Bluff,’ * Broad. 
Cloth,’ ‘ No.Trade-to-the-Woollen-Trade,” * Anti-Plush, 
&c., in defence of druggets and long camblets. And 
without this pre-engagement, I feel 1 should maturally 
have chosen a side opposite to , for in the silken 
seemingness of his nature there is that which offends me, 
My fflesh tingles at such caterpillars. He shall not 
crawl me over. Let him and his workmen sing the old 
burthen, 


‘Heigh ho, ye weavers!’ 


for any aid I shall offer them in thisemergeney. _I was 
over Saint Luke’s the other day with my friend Tuthill, 
and mightily pleased with one of his contrivances for the 
comfort and amelioration of the students. ‘They have 
double cells, in which a pair may lie feet to feet hori- 
zontally, and chat the time away as rationally as they 
can. It must certainly be more sociable for them these 
warm raving nights. The right hand truckle im one of 
these friendly recesses, at present vacant, was preparing, 
I understood, for Mr. Irving. Poor fellow! it is time he 
removed from Pentonville. I followed him as far as to 
Highbury the other day, with a mob at his heels, calling 
out upon Ermigiddon, who 1 suppose is some Scotish 
moderator. He squinted out his favourite eye last Fri. 
day, in the fury of possession, upon a poor woman's 
shoulders that was crying mxtches, and has not missed 
it. ‘The companion truck, as far as I could measure it 
with my eye, would conveniently fit a person about the 
length of Coleridge, allowing tor a reasonable drawing 
up of the feet, not at all painful. Doeshetalk of moving 
this quarter? You and I have too much sense to trouble 
ourselves with revelations ; marry, to the same in Greek, 
you may have something protessionally to say. ‘Tell C, 
that he was to come and see us some fineday. Let it 
be before he moves, for in bis new quarters he will neces. 
sarily be confined in his conversation to his brother pro- 
phet. Conceive the two rabbis foot to foot, for there are 
no Gamaliels there to affect a humbler posture ! All are 
masters in that Patios, where the law is perfect equality ; 
Latmos, I should rather say, for they will be Luna’s twin 
darlings; her atiection will be ever at the full. Well, 
keep your brains moist with gooseberry this mad March, 
for the devil of exposition seeketh dry places. 
“Cc. L.” 


Here is a brief reply to the questioning of Lamb’s true- 
hearted correspondent, Barton, who doubted of the per- 
sonal verity of Lamb's ** Joseph Paice,” the most polite 
of the old Templars. This friend's personal acquaintance 
with Lamb had not been frequent enough to teach him, 
that if Lamb could innocently “ lie like truth,” he made 
up for this freedom, by sometimes making truth look like 
a lie. His account of Mr. Paice’s politeness could be 
attested to the letter by living witnesses, 


TO BERNARD BARTON, 

“ Dear B. B—To reply to you by return of post, I 
must gobble up my dinner, and despatch this in proprié 
persona to the office, to be in time, So take it from me 
hastily, that you are perfectly welcome to furnish A. C., 
with the scrap, which I had almost forgotten writing. 
The more my character comes to be known, the less my 
veracity will come to be suspected. Time every day 
clears up some suspected narrative of Herodotus, Bruce, 
and others of us great travellers. Why, that Joseph Paice 


was as real a person as Joseph Hume, anda great deal ‘ 


pleasanter. A careful observer of life, Bernurd, has no 
need to invent. Nature romances it for him. Dinner 
plates rattle, and I positively shall incur indigestion by 
carrying it half concocted to the post-house. Let me con- 
gratulate you on the spring coming in, anddo you in re- 
turn condole with me on the winter going out. When 
the old one goes, seldom comes a better, I dread the 
prospect of summer, with his all day-long days. No need 
of his assistance to make country places dull. With fire 
and candle-light, I can dream myself in Holborn. With 
lightsome skies shining in to bedtime I cannot. ‘This is 
Meschek, and these are the tents of Kedar. I would 
dwell in the skirts of Jericho rather, and think every blast 
of the coming in mail a ram’s horn. Give me old Lon. 
don at fire and plague time, rather than these tepid gales, 
healthy country airs, and purposeless exercise, 

“ Leg of mutton absolutely on the table, 

“ Take our hasty loves and a short farewell. 

A rural conflagration at this time kindled the noblest 
range of Lamb's thoughts, which he expressed in the fol- 
ing letter. The light he flashes on the strange power 
exerted by the half witted incendiary shows in it some- 
thing of a fearful grandeur. It is addressed 

TO MR. DYER, 

“ Dear Dyer,—I should have written before to thank 

you for your kind letter, written with your own hand. It 
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_WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS... 


glads us to see your writing. It will give you pleasure 
to hear that afier so moch illness we are in tolerable 
hhealth and spirits @mee more. Poor Enfield, that bas 
been s0 peaceable hitherto, has caught the inflammatory 
fever; the tokens are upon her; and a great fire was 
Blazing last night im the barns and haystacks of a farmer, 
axbout half a mile-froma us, Where will these things end? 
There is no doubt of its being the work of some ill-dis. 
posed rustic, but how is he to. be discovered? They go 
to work in the dark with strange chemical preparations, 
wnknown to our forefathers, There is not even a dark 
lantern, to have a chance of detecting these Guy Fauxes. 


‘We are past the iron age, and are got into the fiery age, . 


undreamed of by Ovid. You are lucky in Clifford’s Inn, 
where I think you have few ricks or stacks worth the 
burning. Pray, keep as little corn by you as you can, 
for fear of the worst. It was never good times in Eng- 
land since the poor began to speculate upon their condi- 
tion.. Formerly they jogged on with as little reflection 
as horses. The whistling ploughman went cheek by 
jow/l with his brother that neighed. Now the biped car. 
ries a box of phosphorus in his leather breeches, and in 
the dead of night the half-illuminated beast steals his 
magic potion into a cleft ina barn, and half the country 
is grinding with mew fires. Farmer Graystock said 
something to the touchy rustic, that he did not relish, 
and he writes his distaste in flames. What a power to 
intoxicate his crude brains, just muddlingly awake to 
perceive that something is wrong in the social system,— 
what a hellish faculty above gunpowder ! Now the rich 
and poor are fairly pitted. We shall see who can hang 
or burn the fastest. It is not always revenge that 
stimulates these kindlings. There is a love of exciting 
rnischief! Think of a disrespected clod, that was trod 
into earth; that was mothing; on a sudden by damned 
arts refined into an exterminating angel, devouring the 
fruits of the earth, and their growers, in a mass of fire; 
what a new existence! What a temptation above 
Lucifer’s! Why, here was a spectacle last night for a 
vz hole country, a bonfire visible to London, alarming her 
guilty towers, and shaking the monument with an ague 
fit, all done by a little phial cf phosphor in a clown’s fob. 
How he must grin, and shake his empty noddle in clouds! 
The Vulcanian epicure! Alas! can we ring the bells 
backward? Can we unlearn the arts that pretend to 
civilise, and then burm the world? There is a march of 
science; but who shall beat the drums for its retreat? 
WV ho shall persuade the poor that phospor will not ignite? 
Seven goodly stacks of hay, with corn-barns_propor- 
tionable, lie smoking ashes and chaff, which man and 
beast would sputter out and reject like those apples of 
asphaltes and bitumem. The food for the inhabitants of 
earth will quickly disappear. Hot rolls may say, Fuimus 
panes, fuit quartern-loaf, et ingens gloria apple-pasty- 
orum. That the good old munching system may last 
thy time and mine, good un-incendiary George! is the 
devout prayer of thine, 
** To the last crust, 
“ C. Lams.” 


Lamb's kindness to Hone was not confined to his con- 
tributions to the “ Exvery-day Book,” and the “Table 
Book.” Those pleasant and blameless works had failed 
to supply an adequate income for a numerous family, and 
Lamb was desirous of interesting his influential friends 
ime a new project of Hone’s, to establish himself in a cof- 
fee-house conducted in a superior style. With this view, 
he wrote to Southey, who, nobly forgetting Hone’s old 
heresies in politics or parodies, had made a genial re- 
ference to his late work in his “ Life of Bunyan.” 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 


** Dear Southey,—MLy friend Hone, whom you would 
like for a friend, 1 found deeply impressed with your 
generous notice of hing in your beautiful ‘ Life of Bunyan,’ 
which I am just now full of. He has written to you for 
leave to publish a certain good-natured letter. I write 
not this to enforce his request, for we are fully aware 
that the refusal of such publication would be quite con- 
sistent with all that is good in your character. Neither 
he nor expect it from you, nor exact it; but if you 
would consent to it, you would have me obliged by it, as 
well ashim, What right I have to interfere, you best 
kksaow. Look on me as a dog who went once temporarily 
imsane, and bit you, and now begs fora crust. Will you 
set your wits toa dog ? 

** Our object is to open a subscription, which my 
friends of the are most willing to forward for 
him, but think that a leave from you to publish would 
aid it. 

** But not an atom of respect or kindness will ur shall 
it abate in either of us, if you decline it. Have this 
strongly in your mind. 

** Those ‘ Every-day” and ‘ Table’ books will be a trea- 
sure a hundred years hence, but they have failed to make 
Hone’s fortune. 

** Here his wife and all his children are about me, 
gaping for coffee customers; but how should they come 
in, seeing no pot boiling ! 

** Enough of Hone. I saw Coleridge a day or two 
simce. He has had some severe attack, not paralytic; 
but, if I had not heard of it, 1 should not have found it 
out. He looks, and especially speaks, strong. How are 
all the Wordsworths, and all the Southeys, whom I am 
obliged to you if you Have not brought up haters of the 
name of 


“C. Lams? 


“ P.S—I have gone lately into the acrostic line. I 
find genius (such as E had) declines with me, but I get 
clever. Do you know any body that wants charades, or 
such things, for albums? I do’em at so much a sheet. 
Perhaps an epigram (mot a very happy-gram) I did for a 
school-boy yesterday may amuse. I pray Jove he may 
not geta flogging for any false quantity ; but ‘tis, with 
one exception, the only Latin verses I have made for forty 
years, and I did it ‘to order’ 


CUIQUE SUUM. 
Adsciscit sibi divitias et opes alienas 
Fur, rapiens, spolians, quod mihi, quod-que tibi, 
Proprium erat, temnens hee verba, meum-que, tuum-que; 
Onmre suum est: tamdem Cui-que Suum tribuit. 
Dat vesti collum; restes, vah! carnifici dat ; 
Se se Diabolo, sic beme ; Cuique Suum. 


** I write from Hone’s, therefore Mary cannot send her 
love to Mrs, Southey, but I do, 
“ Yours ever, 
“Cc. L.” 
In 1830, Lamb took a journey to Bury St. Edmund’s, 
to fetch Miss Isola to her adopted home, from a visit 


which had been. broken by her illness, It was on his 
return that Lamb’s repartee to the query of the statistical 
gentleman as to the prospects of the turnip crop, which 
has been repeatedly published, was made. The following 
is his own version of it, contained in a letter addressed 
to Miss Isola’s hostess, on their arrival. ; 


“ A rather talkative gentleman, but very civil, engaged 
me in a discourse for full twenty miles,.on the probable 
advantages of steam carriages, which being merely pro- 
blematical, I bore my part in with some credit, in spite 
of my totally un-engineer-like facultiés, But when, 
somewhere about Stanstead, he put an unfortunate ques- 
tion to me,as to the ‘ probability of its turning out a good 
turnip season,” and whea I, who am still less of an agri- 
culturist than a steam philosopher, not knowing a turnip 
from a potato ground, innocently made answer, that ‘I 
believed it depended very much upon boiled legs of mut- 
ton,’ my unlucky reply set Miss Isola a laughing to a 


degree that disturbed her tranquillity for the only moment 


in our journey. I am afraid my credit sank very low 
with my other fellow-traveller, who had thought he had 
met with a well-informed passenger, which is an accident 
so desirable in a stage-coach. We were rather less com- 
municative, but still friendly, the rest of the way.” 


To the same lady, having sent him an acrostic on his 
sister’s name, he replied with a letter which contained 
one on hers, and the following notice of his own talent 
in the acrostic line. 

“ Dear madam,—I do assure you that your verses 
gratified me very much, and my sister is quite proud of 
them. For the first time in my life I congratulated my- 


self upon the shortness and mganness of my name. Had | 


it been for Schwartzenberg or Esterhazy, it would have 
put you to some puzzle. I am afraid 1 shall sicken you 
of acrostics, but this last was written to order. I beg 


you to have inserted in your county paper, something 


like this advertisement. ‘To the nobility, gentry, and 
others, about Bury.—C. Lamb respectfully informs his 
friends and the public in general, that he is leaving off 
business in the acrostic line, as he is going into an en- 
tirely new line. Rebuses and charades done as usual, 
and upon the old terms. Also, epitaphs to suit the 
memory of any person deceased.’ 

“I thought I had adroitly escaped the rather unpliable 
name of * Williams’ curtailing your poor daughter’s verses 
to her proper surnames, but it seems you would not let 
me off so easily. If these trifles amuse you, I am paid. 
Though really ’tis an operation so much like— A, apple- 
pie; B, bit it’ To make amends, I request leave to lend 
you the ‘ Excursion,’ and to recommend, in particular, 
the *‘ Church.yard Stories ;’ in the seventh book, I think. 
They will strengthen the tone of your mind afier its 


weak diet on acrostics.” 
* * * * 


In 1830, a small volume of poems, the gleanings of 
some years, during which Lamb had devoted himself to 


prose, under his name of “ Elia,” was published by Mr. | 


Moxon, under the title of “ Album Verses,” and which 
Lamb, in token of his etrong regurd, dedicated to the 
publisher. An unfavourable review of them, in the Lite- 
rary Gazette, produced some verses from Southey, which 
were inserted in the Times, and of which the following, 
as evincing his unchanged friendship, may not unfitly be 
inserted here. The residue, being more severe on Lamb’s 
critics than Lamb himself would have wished, may now 
be spared. 


“ Charles Lamb, to those who know thee justly dear 
For rarest genius, and for sterling worth, 
Unchanging friendship, war:ath of heart sincere, 
And wit that never gave an ill thought birth, 
Nor ever in its sport infixed a sting; 

To us who have admired and loved thee long, ~ 
It is a proud as well as pleasant thing 

To hear thy good report, now borne along 
Upon the honest breath of public praise : 

We know that with the elder sons of song, 

In honouring whom thou hast delighted still, 
Thy name shall keep its course to after days.” 


This year closed upon the grave of Hazlitt. Lamb 
visited him frequently during his last illness, and at- 
tended his funeral. They had taken great delight in 
each other’s conversation for many years; and though 


the indifference of Lamb to the objects of Hazlitt’s pas- 


sionate love or hatred, as a politician, at one time pro- 
duced a coolness, the warmth of the defence of Hazlitt in 
“ Elia’s Letter to Southey,” renewed the old regard of 
the philosopher, and set all-to rights. Hazlitt, in his 
turn, as an Edinburgh reviewer, had opportunities which 
he delighted to use, of alluding to Lamb's Specimens and 
Essays, and making him amends for the severity of an- 
cient criticism, which the editor, who: could well afford 
the genial inconsistency, was too generous to exclude. 
The conduct, indeed, of that distinguished person to 
Hazlitt, especially in his last illness, won Lamb’s admi- 
ration, and wholly effaced the recollection of the time 
when, thirty years before, his play had been denied 
critical mercy under his rule. Hazlitt’s death did not so 
much shock Lamb at the time, as it weighed down his 
spirits aflerwards, when he felt the want of those essays 
which he had used periodically to look for with eagerness 
in the mugazines and reviews, which they alone made 
tolerable to him ; and when he realised the dismal cer- 
tainty that he should never again enjoy that rich dis- 
course of old pvets and painters with which so many a 
long winter’s night had been gladdened, or taste life with 
an additional relish in the keen sense of enjoyment which 
endeared it to his companion. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


[1830 ro 1834.] 
Lamb's Last Letters and Death. 

After the year 1830, Lamb’s verses and essays were 
chiefly given to his friends; the former consisting of 
album contributions, the latter of little essences of ob- 
servation and criticism. Mr. Moxon, having established 
anew magazine, called the * Englishman’s Magazine,” 
induced him to write a series of papers, some of which 
were not inferior to his happiest essays. At this time, 
his old and excellent friend, Dyer, was much annoyed by 
some of his witticisms,—which, in truth, were only 
Lamb’s modes of expressing his deep-seated regard ; and 
at the quotation of a couplet in one of his early poems, 
which he had suppressed as liable to be misconstrued by 
Mr. Rogers. Mr. Barker had unfortunately met with 
the unexpurgated edition which contained this dubious. 
couplet, and in his “ Memorials of Dr. Parr” quoted the 
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passage; which, to. Mr. Dyer’s delicate feelings,* con- 
veyed the apprehension that Mr. Rogers would treat the 
suppression as colourable, and refer the revival of the 
lines to his sanction. The. following letter was. written, 
to dispel those fears from his mind. 


TO MR. DYER, 
“ Dear Dyer,—Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Rogers’ friends, 


are perfectly assured, that you never intended any harm > 


by an innocent couplet, and that in the revivifieation of it 
by blundering Barker you had no hand whatever. To 
imagine that at this time of day Rogers broods over a 
fantastic expression of more than thitty years’ standing, 
would be to suppose him indulging his ‘ pleasures of me- 
mory’ with a vengeance. You never penned a line 
which for its own sake you need, dying, wish to blot. 
You mistake your heart if you think you can write a 
lampoon. Your whips are rods of roses. Your spleen 
has ever had for its object, vices, not ‘the vicious ; abstract 
offences, not the concrete sinner. But you are sensitive, . 
and wince as much at the consciousness of having com- 
mitted a compliment, as another man would at the perpe- 
tration of an affront. But do not lug me into the same 
soreness of conscience with yourself. I maintain, and 
will to the last hour, that I never writ of you but con 
amore. That if any allusion was made to your near- 
sightedness, it was not for the purpose of mocking an in- 
firmity, but of connectin} it with scholar-like habits; for, 
is it not erudite and scholarly to be somewhat near of 
sight, before age naturally brings on the malady? You 
could not then plead the obrepens senectus. Did I not 
moreover make it an apology for a certain absence which 
some of your friends may have experienced, when you 
have not on a sudden made recognition of them in a 
casual street meeeting? and did I not strengthen your 
excuse for this slowness of recognition, by further ac- 
counting morally for the present engagement of your 
mind in worthy objects? Did I not, in your person, 
make the handsomest apology for absent-of-mind people 
that was ever made? If these things be not so, I never 
knew what I wrote, or meant by my writing, and have 
been penning libels al! my life without being aware of it. 


Does it follow that I should have exprest myself exactly 


in the same way of those old eyes of yours now, now 
that Father Time has conspired with a hard task- 
master to put a last extinguisher upon them? I should 


as soon have insulted the Answerer of Salmasius, when’ 


he awoke up from his ended task, and saw no more 
with mortal vision. But you are many films removed 
yet from Milton’s calamity. You write perfectly intel- 
ligibly. Marry, the letters are not all of the same size 
or tallness; but that only shows your proficiency in the 
hands, text, german-hand, court-hand, sometimes law- 
hand, and affords variety. You pen better than you did 
a twelvemonth ago; and if you continue to improve, you 
bid fair to win the golJen pen which is the prize at your 
young gentlemen’s academy. But you must be aware 
of Valpy, and his printing-house, that hazy cave of Tro- 
phonius, out of which it was a mercy that you escaped 
with a glimmer. Beware of MSS. and Varie Lectiones. 
Settle the text for once in your mind, and stick to it. 
You have some years’ good sight in you yet, if you do 
not tamper with it. It is not for you (for us I should 
say), to go poring into Greek contractions, and star- 
gazing upon slim Hebrew points. We have yet the sight 


Of sun, and moon, and star, throughout the year, 
And man and woman. 


You have vision enough to discern Mrs. Dyer from the 
other comely gentlewoman who lives up at stair-case No. 
5; or, if you should make a blunder in the twilight, Mrs. 
Dyer has too much good sense to be jealous for a mere 
effect of imperfect optics. 
Lord’s prayer, creed, and ten commandments, in the 
compass of a half-penny; nor run after a midge, or a 
mote, to catch it; and leave off hunting for needles in 
bushels of hay, for all these things strain the eyes. The 
snow is six feet deep in some parts here. I must put on 
jack-boots to get at the post-office with this. It is 
not good for weak eyes to pore upon snow too much. 
It lies in drifis. I wonder what its drift is; only that it 
makes good pancakes, remind Mrs. Dyer. It turns a 
pretty green world into a white one. It glares too much 
for an innocent colour, methinks. I wonder why you 
think I dislike gilt edges. They set off a letter marvel- 
lously. Yours, for instance, looks for all the world like 
a tablet of curious hieroglyphics in a gold frame. But 
don’t go and lay this to your eyes. You always wrote 
hieroglyphically, yet not to come up to the mystical no- 
tations and conjuring characters of Doctor Parr. You 
never wrote what I call a schoolmaster’s hand, like 
C——; nor a woman’s hand, like S——; nor a Missal 
hand, like Porson; nor an all-of-the-wrong-side sloping 
hand, like Miss H ; nor a dogmatic, Mede-and-Per- 
sian, peremptory hand, like R——; but you ever wrote 
what I call a Grecian’s hand; what.the Grecians write 


(or used) at Christ’s Hospital; such as Whalley would — 


have admired, and Boyer have applauded, but Smith or 
Atwood (writing-masters) would have horsed you for. 
Your boy-of-genius hand and your mercantile hand are 
various. By your flourishes, I should think you never 
learned to make eagles or cork-screws, or flourish the 
governors’ names in the writing-school} and by the tenor 
and cut of your letters, ‘suspect you were never in it at 
all. By the length of this scrawl you will think I have a 
design upon your optics ; but I have writ as large as I 
could, out of respect to them ; too large, indeed, for beauty. 
Mine is a sort of deputy Grecian’s hand; a little better, 
and more of a wordly hand, than a Grecian’s, but still 


* Mr. Dyer also complained to Mr. Lamb of some 
suggestions in Elia, which annoyed him, not so much 
for his own sake as for the sake of others who, in the 
delicacy of his apprehensiveness, he thought might feel 
aggrieved by imputations which were certainly not in- 
tended, and which they did not deserve. One -passage in 
Elia, hinting that he had been hardly dealt with by 
schoolmasters, under whom he had been a teacher in his 
younger days, hurt him; as, in fact, he was treated by 
them with the most considerate generosity and kindness. 
Another passage which he regarded as implying that he 
had been upbraided by booksellers also vexed him ; as his 
labours have always been highly esteemed, and have, ac- 
cording to the rate of remuneration of learned men, been 
well compensated by Mr. Valpy and others. ‘The truth 
is, that Lamb wrote from a vague recollection, without 
intending any personal reference at all to Mr. Dyer him. 
self, and only seeking to illustrate the pure, simple, and 
elevated character of a man of letters, “ unspotted from 
the world.” Probably no one has ever applied these 
suggestions to the parties for whose reputation Mr. Dyer 
has been so honourably anxious but himself; but it is 
due to his feelings to state that they are founded in error. 


But don’t try to write the - 


remote from the mercantile, I don’t know how it is, 
but I keep my rank in fancy still since school-days. I 
can never forget 1 was a deputy Grecian! And writing 
to you, of to Coleridge, besides affection, I feel a reveren- 
tial deference as to Grecians still, I keep my. soaring 
way above the great Erasmians, yet far beneath the other. 
Alas! what am I now? what is a Leadenhall clerk, or 
India pensioner, to a deputy Grecian? How art thou 
fallen, O Lucifer! Just room for our lovesto Mrs. D, 
(Cottelusion next week.) 


SKETCHES 

Rmposture, Beception, anv Crevulf ty. 
(Continued) 

More protracted sufferings were experienced by the 


_ Pretender, Prince Charles Edward, after the battle of 


Culloden. Pursued by numerous foes, some of whom 
were rendered inveterate by their political feelings, while 
others were stimulated by the enormous réward of thirty 
thousand pounds which was offered for his apprehension, 
he was, for six-months, in hourly expectation of falling 
into their hands. He was hunted by land and water, 
from island to island, from cave to cave, and from the 
abode of one partisan to that of another, with a per- 
severance which nothing but his own presence of mind, 
and the fidelity of his followers, could have rendered in. 
effectual. During the hot chase to which he was exposed, 
he wus subjected to privations of the severest kind; hun- 
ger, thirst, exposure to the elements and incessant fatigue. 
Among his many disguises was the dress of a female. It 
seems that he now and then forgot the demeanour which 
belonged to his garb. On one occasion, in crossing a 


* stream, he held up his petticoats so indelicately high, 


that his conductor expressed fear that suspicion would 
be excited ; upon which the prince went to the opposite 
extreme, and allowed his clothes to float on the water, ~ 
till he was reminded that this also might draw attention 
to him. ‘The battle of Culloden was fought on the sixteenth 
of April, and it was not till the nineteenth of Septem- - 
ber that Charles Edward was at last rescued from the 
perils which environed him, by the arrival of two French 
vessels, in one of which he embarked for France. Even 
in the last scene of his adventures danger threatened 
him ; for the British fleet was then cruising off the 
French coast, and he actually sailed through it in his 
way to Morlaix, but was hidden from it by a thick fog. 

One of the most meritorious disguises ever puton by 
a monarch, as it had its origin’solely in good intentions, 
and anxiety for the welfare of his subjects, is described” 
in the history of Peter the Great, czar of Muscovy ; who, 
though his education was defective, was endowed with 
a strong mind, and felt how much was still to be acquired 
before he could realise the vast projects which he was 
eager to execute. To counteract the formidable power 
of the Strelitzes, who were far more inclined to dispute 
than obey the commands of their superior, he resolved to 
introduce a new discipline, and to reorganise his army ; 
and, in order to set the example of subordination, he 
himself entered as a private in one of his corps, which 
was disciplined in the German manner. In this corps 
he gradually rose to command by his services, and by 
sharing the toils and privations of the military life. 

In. 1695 he laid siege to Azoff; but the enterprise 
failed from a want of shipping ‘to block the harbour: 
this circumstance, among others, forced on his attention 
the necessity of improving his navy. His fondness, 
however, for naval architecture is dated from 1691, when 
accidentally taking notice of a decayed sloop near, Mos- 
cow, and being told that it was of foreign construction, 
and able to sail to windward, he caused it to be repaired 
by a Dutch shipwright, and was highly delighted to ob- 
serve its manceuvres, which he afterwards learned to re- 
gulate himself. Perhaps the most interesting and extra- 
ordinary circumstance in the history of mankind is, that 
the despotic monarch of a mighty dominion should de- 
scend from his throne, and travel as a private person, in 
the train of his-own ambassador sent to Holland. When 
Peter arrived there, he first took up-his abode in the 
Admiralty at Amsterdam, and afterwards enrolled him. 
self among the ship carpenters, and went to the village of 
Sardam, where he wrought as a common carpenter and 
blacksmith, with unusual assiduity, under the name of 
Master Peter. He was clad and fed as’ his fellow-work- 
men, for he would not allow of vain distinctions, 

‘The next year he passed over to England, where, in 
four months, he completed his knowledge of ship-building. 
After receiving every mark of respect from William the. 
Third, he left his country accompanied by several Eng- 
lish ship-builders and carpenters, whom he employed 
with great liberality, in his naval dock-yards, and he is 
said to have subsequently written several pieces on naval 
affairs. ‘ 

Such a noble mind, employed inthe acquisition of 
knowledge, for the benefit of his country and his people, 
may well be pardoned for any deficiencies in the accom- 
plishments or embellishments of life. 

In Carr's Tour round the Baltic is related an anecdote 
of the czar’s partiality towards those connected with — 
maritime affairs. A Dutch skipper hearing that Peters- 
burgh was building, and that the emperor had a great 
passion for ships and commerce, resolved to try his for- 
tune there, and accordingly arrived with the first merehant 
vessel that ever sailed on the Neva, and was the bearer 
of a letter of introduction to the captain of the port from 
a friend of his in Holland, requesting him to use his in- 
terest to procure a freight for him. Peter the Great was 
working like acommon labourer in the Admiralty as the 
galliot passed, and saluted with two or three small guns. 
The emperor was uncommonly delighted, and havir,, 
been informed of the Dutchman’s business, he resol: ged 
to have some frolic with him, and accordingly com. 
manded the port captain to see the skipper as soor, as he . 
landed, and direct him to the emperor, as a merchant just 
settled there, which character be intended to personate. 
Peter repaired to his original cottage on the Neva, with 
his empress, who, to humour the plan, dressed herself in 
a plain bourgeois habit, such as: guited the wife of a 
merchant. The Dutchman was introduced to the em- 
peror, who received him with great kindness, and they 
sat and ate bread and cheese, and smoked together for 
some time, during which the Dutchman’s eye examined 
the room, and began to think that one who lived in so 
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mean a placé could be of no service to him : presently 
the empress entered, when the skipper addressed her, by 


observing that he had brought her a cheese, a mucly bet. 


ter one than she had ever tasted, for which, affécting an 
awkward manner, she thanked him. Being much pleased 


with her appearance, he took from his coat a piece of 


linen, and begged her acceptanee of it for shifts. “Oh,” 
exclaimed the emperor, taking the pipe from his mouth, 
“ Kate, you will now’ be as fine and proud as an em- 
press.” This was followed by the stranger begging to 
have a kiss, which she coyly indulged him in. . At this 


» moment Prince Menzikof, the favourite and minister of 
Peter the Great, covered with all his orders, stood before 


the emperor uncovered. The skipper began to stare 
with amazement, whilst Peter, making private signs, in- 
duced the prince to retire. The astonished Dutchman 
said, “Why, you appear to have great acquaintance 
here.” “ Yes,” replied Peter, “ and so may you, if you 


stay here but ten days; there are plenty of such needy. 
. noblemen as the one you saw; they are. always in debt 


and very glad to borrow money; but beware of these 
fellows, and do not be dazzled by their stars and garters, 
and such trumpery.” This advice put the Dutchman 
more at his ease, who smoked and drank very cheerfully, 
and had made his bargain with the imperial merchant for 
a cargo, when the officer of the guard entered to receive 
orders, and stood with profound respect, addressing Peter 
by the. title of Imperial Majesty. The Dutchman sprang 
from his chair, and fell on his knees, imploring forgive- 
ness for the liberties he had been taking. Peter, laugh- 
ing heartily, raised-him up and made him kiss the em- 
press’s hand, presented him with fifteen hundred rubles, 
gave him a freight, and ordered that his vessel, as long 


_ as her timbers remained together, should be permitted to 


enter_all‘the Russian ports free of duty. This privilege 
made the rapid fortune of the owner. 


The marriage of Ulrica, sister of Frederick the Great, » 


with Adolphus Frederick of Sweden, was the fruit of a 
stratagem, rather unfairly played off on her sister. The 
court and senate of Sweden sent an ambassador incognito 
to Berlin, to watch and report upon the characters and 
dispositions of Frederick's two unmarried sisters, Ulrica 
and Amelia; the former of whom had the reputation of 
being very haughty, crafty, satirical, and capricious ; 


and the Swedish court had already nearly determined in 


favour of Amelia, who was remarkable for the attraction 
of her person and sweetness of her mind. The mission 
of the ambassador was soon buzzed abruad, and Amelia 
‘was overwhelmed with misery, on account of her insu- 
perable objection to renounce the tenets of Calvin for 
those of Luther. In this state of wretchedness she im- 
plored the assistance of her sister’s councils, to prevent 
‘an union so repugnant to her happiness. The wary 
Ulrica advised her to assume the most insolent and re- 
pulsive deportment to every one, in “the presence of the 
Swedish ambassador, which advice she followed, whilst 
Ulrica put on all those amiable qualities which her sister 
had provisionally laid aside: every one, ignorant of the 
cause, was astonished at the change : and the ambassador 
informed his court that fame had completely reversed 
their reciprocal good and bad qualities. Ulrica was con- 
sequently preferred, and mounted the throne of Sweden. 
At the village of Zarsko-Zelo, at which is situated the 
most magnificent of the imperial country palaces in Rus- 
sia, there were no inns, but the hospitality of Mr. Bush, 
the English gardener, prevented that inconvenience from 
being felt by visiters properly introduced to him. When 
Joseph II., emperor of Germany, to whom every appear- 
ance of show was disgusting, expressed his intention of 
visiting Catherine II., she offered him apartments in her 
palace, which he declined. Her majesty, well knowing 
his dislike to parade, had Mr. Bash’s house fitted up as 
an inn, with the sign of a Catherine wheel, below which 
appeared in German characters “ The Falkenstein Arms;” 
Falkenstein being the name which the emperor assumed. 
His majesty knew nothing of the ingenious and attentive 
deception, till after he had quitted Russia. When the 
‘emperor once went to Moscow, he is said to have pre- 
ceded the royal carriages as an avant-courier, in order 
to avoid the obnoxious pomp and ceremony which an ac- 
-knowledgement of his rank would have awakened. 
About the year 1428, there arose in France, in the per, 
“son of Joan of Arc, commonly called the Maid of Orleans, 
za heroine, who by her enthusiasm stimulated the French 
“to resist the domination of the English. She appears to 
-have been simple, chaste, modest, and inoffensive. During 
iher youth, she was frequeutly seen kneeling devoutly in 
-a corner of her village church: piety, indeed, seems to 
-have produced its elevating effects on her mind, and to it 
umay be ascribed the largest portion of her succees. There 
“was, in troth, nothing about her brief but brilliant day of 
public action which looked like wilful imposture in 
hegeqlfé We must therefore suppose she was practised 
upan ‘hy others, or that her young and enthusiastic ima- 
gination, by being continually worked upon, became 
g@ilicted with a permanent, though partial, derangement; 
gapecies of madness which is not uncommon. The latter 
ition is supperted by her own language; she de. 
elared that, at the age of thirteen, she had been instructed, 
by a voice from God, how to govern herself, and that she 
aaw &t. Michael several times, who. ordered her to be a 
good girl; and that God would assist her, and that she 
must go to the succour of the king of France. 


Before she became a public character, she used to | 
amuse herself with her companions in running and fight- 
ing with a kind of lance, and also on horseback ; which |. 
accounted for her subsequent excellent management of | 


weapons, and skill in riding. 

“There was a popular tradition, that France was to be 
delivered by a virgin from the borders of Lorraine. This 
might bave suggested or assisted her pretensions; and, 
chaving once fixed popular attention, and excited popular 
in terest, public feeling both supported and carried her to 
the: completion of her wishes. 

‘Joan, when first, presented at court, is said to have 
known the king, who was standing promiscuously among 
ahe riobles, and to have revealed to him a secret unknown 
4o any’ one else. It has been very much canvassed what 
this secet could be; but, it seems the Chevalier de Boissy, 
who was 4 favourite of Charles the Seventh during their 

and Was at that time his bedfellow, was in pos- 


means, on the credulity of the nation. But of still more 
consequence did her assomptions prove to the English, 


who, under the administration of the Duke of Bedford, 


were masters at that time of the capital and almost all 


the northern provinces of France. During her interview 
with the French king, Joan, in the name of the Supreme 
Being, offered to raise the siege of Orleans, and to con- 
duct him-to Rheims, to be there crowned-and annointed; 
and she demanded, as the instrument of her future vic- 
tories, a particular sword, which was kept in the church 
_of St. Catherine of Fierbois, and which, though she had 


never seen it, she described by all its marks, and by, the. 


place in which it had long lain neglected. 

An assembly of grave doctors and theologians cau- 
tiously examined Joan's mission, and pronounced it 
undoubtedly supernatural. She was: sent to the parlia- 
ment and interrogated before that assembly ; and the 
presidents and counsellors, who had come persuaded of 
her imposture, went away convinced of her inspiration. 
All the Engli@& affected to speak with derision of the 
maid, and of her heavenly commission ; and said that the 
French king was now reduced to a surry pass, when he 
had recourse to such ridiculous expedients ; but they felt 
their imagination secretly struck with the vehement per- 
suasion which prevailed in all around them; and waited 
with anxious expectation for the issue of these extraordi- 
nary preparations, 

The inhabitants of Orleans now believed themselves 
invincible under her influence, and the Count of Dunois 
himself, perceiving such an alteration both in friends and 
foes, consented that the next convoy, which was to march 
in a few days, should enter by the side of Beausse, where 
the English were most numerous. The convoy ap- 
proached : no sign of resistance appeared in the besiegers ; 
it passed without interruption between the redoubts of 
the English, and a dead silence and astonishment reigned 
among those troops which. were formerly so elated with 
victory. The siege of Orleans was speedily raised, the 


English army being unable to continue its operations. 


The raising of the siege was one part of the maid’s 
promise to Charles ; the crowning him at Rheims was the 
other; and she now vehemently insisted that he should 
set out on that enterprise. Rheims lay in a distant quar- 
ter of the kingdom, and was then in the hands of a vic- 
torious-enemy ; the whole road which led to it was also 
occupied by their garrisons ; and no man couid be so san- 
guine as to imagine that such an attempt could so soon 


_ come within the bounds of possibility. Charles, however, 


resolved to follow the exhortations of his warlike pro- 
phetess, and to lead his army upon this promising ad- 
venture. He set out for Rheims at the head of twelve 
thousand men. Troyes opened its gates to him, Chalons 
imitated the example, Rheims sent him a deputation with 
its keys, and he scarcely perceived, as he passed along, 
that he was marching through an enemy’s country. The 
ceremony was performed with the holy oil, which a 
pigeon had brought to King Clovis from heaven on the 
first establishment of the French monarchy. The maid 
of Orleans stood by his side in complete armour dis- 
playing the sacred banner. The people shouted with the 
most_unfeigned joy, on viewing such a complication of 
wonders. The inclinations of men swaying their belief, 
no one doubted of the inspirations and prophetic spirit of 
the maid; the real and undoubted facts brought credit to 
every exaggeration; for no fiction could be more won- 
derful than the events which were known to be true. 
The maid was soon after taken prisoner by the Bur- 
gundians, while she was heading a sally upon the quar- 
ters of John of Luxembourg. The service of Te Deum 
was publicly celebrated, on this fortunate event, at Paris. 
The Duke of Bedford fancied that, by her captivity, he 
should again recover his former ascendency over France; 
and, to make the most of the present advantage, he pur- 
chased the captive from John of Luxembonrg, and 
instituted a prosecution against her. The Bishop of 
Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to the English interests, 
presented a petition against Joan, and desired to have her 
tried by an ecclesiastical court, for sorcery, impiety, idol- 
atry, and magic. The university of Paris was so mean 
as to join in the same request. In the issue, she was 
condemned for all the crimes of which she had been ac- 
cused, aggravated by heresy ; her revelations were declar- 
ed to be the inventions of the devil to delude the people; 
and she was sentenced to be delivered over to the secular 
arm. Her spirit gave way to the terrors of that punish- 
ment to which she was sentenced, and she publicly de- 
clared herself ready tu recant; she acknowledged the illu- 
sion of those revelations which the church had rejected, 
and promised never more to maintain them. Her sentence 
was then mitigated : she was condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment, and to be fed during life on bread and water. 
But the barbarous vengeance of Joan's enemies was 
not satisfied with this victory. Suspecting that the 
female dress which she now consented to wear was dis- 
agreeable to her, they purposely placed in her apartment 
a suit of men’s apparel, and watched for the effects of that 
temptation upon her, On the sight of a dress in which 
she had acquired so much renown, and which she once 
believed she wore by the particular appointment of Hea- 
ven, all her former ideas and passions revived, and she 
ventured in her solitude to. clothe herself again in the 


forbidden garments. Her insidious enemies caught her 


in that situation: her fault was interpreted to be no less 
than a relapse into heresy. No recantation would now 
suffice; no pardon could be granted her; she was con- 
demned to be burnt in the market-place of Rouen; and 
the infamous sentence was accordingly executed. 

During the time of the commonwealth, commissioners, 
appointed by Oliver Cromwell, were sent to Woodstock 
fur the purpose of surveying the royal demesne; but 
they speedily found themselves obliged to quit it, in con- 
sequence of the great alarm occasioned them by circum. 
stances which could only happen, as they supposed, 
through the agency of means which were considered in 
those days to be quite supernatural; though the know- 
ledge of later times creates a surprise at the credulity of 
the commissioners being so easily worked upon by tricks, 
which would now be regarded as almost beneath the 
capacity of a schoooboy. The Woodstock devil is the 
name by which the supposed spirit is known. 

The strange events which are the subject of this 
article, happened in the months of Octoher and November, 
1649, The commissioners arrived on October the 13th, 
taking up their residence in the king’s own apartments, 
turning his dining-room into their wood-yard, and sup. 
plying themselves with fuel from a famous oak, called 
the Royal Oak,* that nothing might be left with the 
name of king about it. 

* This was not the tree which gave the name to 
“ Royal Oak Day,” 

6 


The first supernatural appearance that disturbed’ 
equanimity of these worthy commissioners was that of a 
large black dog, which entering one of the rooms over. 
turned two or three chairs, and then disappeared under a 
bed. The next day noises were heard overhead, as of 
persons walking, though they knew that all the doors 
were locked. The wood of the king’s oak was brought 
by parcels from the dining-room, and thrown with great 
violence into the presence-chamber. Giles Sharpe, their 
secretary, was active in attempting to discover the causes 
of these disturbances, but his enquiries were unsuccessful. 
On unlocking the door in the presence of the commis- 
sioners, the wood was found all thrown about in different 
directions. The chairs were tossed about, the papers 
torn, and the ink spilt; which mischief, it was argued, 
could only have been perpetrated by one who must ‘have 
entered through the key-hole. 

At night the beds of Giles Sharpe and two other 
servants were lifted up, and let down violently, so as to 
throw them out; again, on the nineteenth, when in bed, 
the candles were blown out, with a sulphureous smell, 
and the trenchers of wood hurled about the room. — 

On the twentieth the commissioners themselves, when 
in bed, were attacked with cruel blows, and the curtains 
drawn to and fro with great violence. ‘This sort of attack 
upon the peace and safety of the commissioners was 


‘repeated almost.every night. They were also assaulted 


from without, for a vast number of stones and horses’ 
bones were thrown through the windows, to the great 
risk of those within. 

A servant, who was rash enough to draw his sword, 
perceived that an invisible hand had hold of it too, which, 
pulling it from him, struck him a violent blow on the 
head with the pommel of it. Dr. Plot concludes his 
relation of this affair with observing, tnat “many of the 
cireumstances related are not reconcileable to juggling,” 
and he adds “ all which being put together, perhaps may 
persuade some man, otherwise inclined, to believe that 
immaterial beings might be concerned in this business, 
provided the speculative theist be not after all a practical 
atheist.” 

“ The Secret History of the Good Devil of Woodstock,” 
a pamphlet published not long after these events, un- 
raveled these mysteries. It appears that one Joe Collins, 
commonly called “ Funny Joe,” was that very devil, 
He hired himself as a servant to the commissioners, under 
the name of Giles Sharpe, and, by the help of two friends, 
an unknown trap-door in the ceiling of the bedchamber, 
~~ pound of gunpowder, played all these amazing 
tricks. 

The sudden extinguishing of the candles was contrived 
by inserting gunpowder into the lower part of each 
candle destined to explode at a certain time. The great 
dog was no other than a bitch, that had whelped in that 
room shortly before, and which made all that disturbance 
in seeking her puppies, and which, when she had served 
his purpose, Giles Sharpe let out, and then pretended to 
search for. 

The circumstance that had most effect in driving the 
commissioners from Woodstock was this:—they had 
formed a reserve of a part of the premises to themselves, 
and having entered into a private agreement among 
themselves, they hid the writing in the earth, under the 
rvots of an orange tree, which grew in a tub in the corner 
of the room. In the midst of dinner one day this earth 
took fire, and burned violently with a blue flame, filling 
the room with a strong sulphureous stench; the expla- 
nation of which phenomenon may be found in modern 
books of experimental chemistry, under the head of 
“ receipt to make an earthquake.” This last attack so 
completely terrified the commissioners, that, fearing the 
very devils from hell were rising against them, they 
speedily took to flight. 

So early as the reign of Henry the Second, Woodstock 
was famed for being the residence of the beautiful Rosa- 
mond, and it is thus quaintly described by Speed. “ Henry 
the Second built an intricate labyrinth at Woodstock, and 
therein he stowed this pearl of his esteem (Rosamond), 
unto whose closet, for the inexplicate windings, none 
could approach but the king, and those instructed by him. 
Notwistanding, his jealous queen, Eleanor, favoured by 
accident, thus discovered the privacy of the favourite, for 
a clewe of silk having fallen from Rosamond’s lap, as she 
sat to take the air, and was suddenly fleeing from the 
sight of the searcher, the end of silk fastened to her foot ; 


and upon Rosamond so bestowed her spleen, that the 
gentle ladye lived not long after.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MILITARY STRATAGEMS. 

Chacteristic mark of a skilful general—Importance anciently 
attached to military stratagems—The stratagem of Joshua at 
Ai, the first which is recorded—Stratagem of Julius Cesar in 
Gaul—Favourable omen derived from sneezing—Artifice of 
Bias at Priene—Telegraphic i Mode adopted 
by Hystiwus to convey intelligence—Relief of Casilinum by 
Gracch Strat of the Chevalier de Luxemborg to con- 
vey ammunition into Lisle—Importance of concealing the 
death of a general—The manner in which the death of Sultan 
Solyman was kept secret—Stratagem of John Visconti—Strata- 
gem of Lord Norwich at Angouleme—Capture of Amiens by the 
Spaniards—Manner in which the natives of Sonia threw off the 
yoke. 

The part of a skilful general does not only consist in 
the capability of gaining a great battle, but also in 
knowing when to avoid the risk of an engagement. So 
numerous, and so variable, are the chances of war that a 
commander of even the best appointed army should be 
prepared to meet all emergencies, in the event of its 
strength being destroyed, or its numbers diminished, by fa- 
mine, fatigue, or desertion ; so that, notwithstanding these 
adverse circumstances, he may still have a chance of 
overcoming by policy those enemies whom he had hoped 
to subdue by the sword. 

Discretion is always the better part of valour, and, in 
some cases, a handful of men may decide the event of a 
campaign, in which, otherwise, the blood of thousands 
might be spilt in vain. The old writers on the art of 
war did not fail to attach great importance to those stra. 
tagems, by which much was effected, or attempted, when 
one side was reduced to the necessity of maintaining a 
defensive system of warfare. 

The earliest account of recourse being had to military 
stratagem is that recorded in the eighth chapter of Joshua, 
where that leader of the Israelites, besieging the city of 
Ai, said, “ Behold ye shall lie in wait against the city, 
even behind the city: go not very far from the city, but 
be ye all ready; and I, and all the people that are with 
me, will approach unto the city: and it shall come to pass, 


when they come out against us, as at the first, that we will 
flee before them. For they will come out after us, till we 


have drawn them from the city; then ye shall rise up from 
the ambush and seize upon the city ; for the Lord your God. 


will deliver it into'your hand.” 

Thus fell the city of Ai into the hands of Joshua, anda 
similar kind of stratagem ‘has since frequently turned 
the day between contending armies. Julias Cesar did 
not consider it beneath a general or warrior to have re- 
course to almost a similar stratagem, when part of the 
army under Q. Cicero, in Gaul, was besieged. By the ap- 
parentfflight of his troops, Julius Cesar drew the enemy 
into a convenient spot for an engagement, and, turning, 
overcame them. 

A circamstance most trifling in itself, when it has been 
ushered in by superstition, as a good omen, has often 
raised the spirits of an army. Xenophon relates, in the 
Anabasis, that when the Greeks in some alarm were con- 
sulting, previous to the celebrated retreat of the ten thou- 
sund-out of Asia, an accident, which in itself was even 
ridiculous, did nevertheless, through the importance attri. 
buted to‘it by the Grecian superstition, assist not a little 
to infuse encouragement. Xenophon was speaking of 
that favour from the gods which a righteous cause entitled 
them to hope for, against a perjured enomy, when some- 
body sneezed: immediately, the general voice addressed 
ejaculations to protecting Jupiter, whose omen it was 


supposed to be, a sacrifice to the god was proposed, a 


universal shout declared approbation, and the whole army 
in chorus sang the pean. 

Bias, by the following artifice, induced Alyattes, king 
of Lydia, to raise the siege of Priene, where he was born. 
That city was pressed by famine, which circumstance 


- being suspected by the besiegers gave them great hopes; 


Bias, however, caused two mules to be fattened, and con- 
trived a way to have them pass into the enemy’s camp. 
The good condition they were in astonished the king, 
who thereupon sent deputies into the city, under pretence 
of offering peace, but really to observe the state of the 
town and people. Bias, guessing their errand, had or- 
dered the granaries to be filled with heaps of sand, and 
those heaps to be covered with corn. When the deputies 
returned, and made their report to the king, of the great 
plenty of provisions they had seen in the city, he hesitated 
no longer, but concluded a treaty and raised the siege. 

The invention of telegraphic communication has proved 
of the greatest utility in modern warfare, both for des- 
patch and security. In ancient times, the bearer of 
messages had both an important and dangerous duty to 
perform, and onc which was very uncertain in its execu- 
tion. A singular and ingenious method of communication 
is attributed to Hystisus, who, desiring to write to 
Aristagoras, shaved the head of his trnstiest servant, and 
wrote upon his scalp, in certain brief characters, what he 
would impart to his friend, and keeping him in his house 
till the hair was grown as thick as before, then sent him 
on his errand.* 

‘By the policy of Gracchus, the Roman general, the 
Campanian city of Casilinum was for a considerable time 
prevented from falling into the hands of Annibal. Grac- 
chus was encamped in the vicinity of the city, but, 
though the garrison was reduced to the most dreadful 
extremity by famine, many of the soldiers having been 
driven to commit suicide, he did not dare to make a 
mo t to relieve the besieged, the dictator having 
enjoined him not to stir from his position. In this 
emergency he had recourse to stratagem. 

The Vulturnus ran through the place, and Gracchus 
resolved to make it the channel by which to convey suc- 
cours. “He therefore,” says Livy, “ collected corn from 
all parts of the country round, and having filled therewith 
a great number of casks, sent a messenger to Casilinum 
to the magistrate, desiring that the people should catch 
the casks which the river would bring down. The 
following night was passed in attentively watching for 
the completion of the hopes raised by the Roman mes- 
senger, when the casks being sent along the middle of 
the stream, floated down to the town. The same strata- 
gem was practised with success on the following night 
and on the third; but the river being afterwards rendered 
more rapid by the continued rains, an eddy drove them 
across to the side where the enemy’s guards were posted, 
and they were discovered sticking among osiers which 
grew on the banks. This being reported to Annibal, 


_ Care was taken for the future to guard the Vylturnus 
the clewe, still unwinding, remained behind. which the . 
queen followed up till she had found what she sought, | 


with greater vigilance, so that no supply sent down by it 
to the city should pass without discovery. Notwithstand- 
ing which, quantities of nuts being poured into the river 


_ at the Roman camp, and floating down to Casilinum, 
were stopped there with hurdies. The scarcity, however, 


at length became so excessive, that tearing off the straps 
and leathern coverings of their shields, and softening 
them in boiling water, they endeavoured to chew them ; 
nor did they abstain from mice or any other kind of 
animal. They even dug up every sort of herb and root 
that grew at the foot of the ramparts of the town; and 
when the enemy had plonghed up all the ground round 
the wall, that produced any herbs, they sowed it with 
turnip seed, which made Annibal exclaim, ‘Am I to sit 
here before Casilinum until these grow?’ Although he 


had hitherto refused to listen to any terms of capitulation, ° 


yet he now allowed overtures tu be made to him, respect- 
ing the redeeming of the men of free condition. An 
agreement was made, that for each of these a ransom 
should be paid of seven ounces of gold; and then the 
garrison surrendered.” 

A still more daring, and almost equally successful 
stratagem was employed early in the eighteenth century, 
to protract the defence of Lisle, which was then besieged 
by the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene. Ammu- 
nition beginning to be scarce in the city, the Chevalier 
de Luxembourg formed a plan for introducing into the 
fortress a supply, not only of powder, but also of men 
and arms. Having succeeded in keeping his project a 
secret from the enemy, the chevalier began his march at 
the head of two thousand five hundred selected cavalry ; 
a part of whom were carbineers and dragoons. Each 
horseman carried behind him a sack, containing sixty 
pounds of powder ; and each dragoon and carbineer had 
three muskets, and a large quantity of gun-flints. Be- 


* The hair has often been found very useful as a means 
of concealment for other purposes. The Indian lavadors, 
whilst washing the sand, for the grains of gold, were 
observed to be continully scratching their heads, or pass- 
ing their fingers through their thick woolly hair. A 
suspicion arising, the hair was combed, and was found 
full of the gold grains. On keeping their hair quite short 
it was disovered that the necessity for such frequent 
application to the head had ceased. 
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tween nine and ten in the evening, the band reached the 
barrier of the lines of circumyallation, In front of the 
detuchment was an officér who could speak Dutch well, 
and knew all the Dutch regiments which were employed 
in patrolling. On being challenged by the guard, he 
unhesitatingly replied,“ Open the gate quickly; I am 
bringing powder to the besiegers, and am pursued by a 
French detachment.” The barrier was promptly opened. 
Nineteen hundred of the party had passed through, when 
a French officer, seeing that his men were straggling, 
imprudently exclaimed, in his native language, “ Close 
up! closeup!” This gave the alarm to the allied officers, 
and a firé was opened upon the French. The powder of 
some of the horsemen exploded, and sixty of them were 
immediately blown to pieces. The rear of the party now 
took flight towards Douay; But of those who had been 
fortunate enough to pass the barrier, eighteen hundred 
reached Lisle, to which they brought a supply of twelve 
hundred muskets and eighty thousand pounds of powder. 

The well-being of an army, and the spirits of the troops 
during an engagement, depend so much on the safety of 
their favourite general, that any sudden rumour of his 
being slain would in all probability entirely change the 
fortune of the day. In the event of such a catastrophe 
his death has been often studiously concealed from the 
main body of the troops, till it was no longer necessary 
or possible to withhold such intelligence. The following 
instance, related by Ward, in his Art of War, is perhaps 
the most remarkable, if correctly given, for the length of 
time this secret was preserved. 

Solyman, the Ottoman emperor, dying at the siege of 
Sigeth, in Hungary, his death was cunningly concealed 
by Mahomed Bassa twenty days before the Janissaries 
knew of it; and when any of them enquired for him, he 
would show them the emperor sitting in his horse litter, 
as if troubled with the gout; but the soldiers, suspecting 
something, began to be mutinous, whereupon he promised 
that they should see the emperor the next day, for which 
purpose he appareled the corpse in the large royal robes, 
and placed him in a chair at the end of a long gallery; a 
little boy was placed behind, to move the emperor's hand, 
and to stroke his beard, as it seems his manner was. 
Which sign of life and strength the soldiers perceiving 
were well contented, so that his death was concealed forty 
days more till the siege was ended. 

John Visconti, archbishop as well as governor of 
Milan, in the fourteenth century, was a very ambitious 
character, and excited the jealousy of the pope by his 
show of temporal authority, and by his aiming at be- 
coming master ‘of all Italy. The pope, who resided at 
that time at Avignon, sent a nuncio to John Visconti, to 
demand the city of Bologna, which he had purchased, and 
to choose whether he would possess the spiritual or tem- 
poral power, for both could not be united. The arch. 
bishop, after hearing the message with respect, said he 
would answer it the following Sunday, at the cathedral. 
The day came, and, after celebrating in his pontifical 
robes, he advanced towards the legate, requiring him to 
repeat the orders of the pope, on the choice of the 
spiritual or the temporal: then taking a cross in one hand, 
and drawing forth a naked sword with the other, he said, 
“ Behold my spiritual and my temporal, and tell the holy 
father from me, that with the one I will defend the other.” 
The pope, not content with this unswer, commenced a 
process, and summoned him to appear in person, on pain 
of excommunication. The archbishop received the brief, 
and promised to obey it; he sent immediately to Avignon 
one of his secretarics, ordering him to retain for his use 
all the houses and stables he conld hire in Avignon, with 
provisions for the subsistence of twelve thousand horse, 
and six thousand foot. The secretary executed his com- 
mission so well that the strangers, who came on business, 
could find no place to lodge in. The,pope, being informed 
of this, asked the secretary if the archbishop required so 
many houses. The latter answered, that he feared those 
would not be sufficient, because his master was coming 
with eighteen thousand troops, besides a great number of 
the inhabitants of Milan, who would accompany him. 
Terrified,at this account, the pope paid immediately the ex- 
pense the secretary had been at, and dismissed him, with 
orders to tell the archbishop, that he dispensed with his 
making a journey to Avignon. 

In the wars between Edward the Third and Philip of 
France, Angouléme was besieged by the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. After a brave and vigorous defence, the gover- 
nor, Lord Norwich, found himself reduced to such extre- 
mities, as obliged him to employ a stratagem, in order to 
save his garrison, and prevent his being reduced to sur- 
render at discretion. He appeared on the walls, and de- 
sired a parley with the Duke of Normandy. The duke 
told Norwich that he supposed he intended to capitulate. 
“ Not at all,” replied he; “ but as to-morrow is the feast 
of the Virgin, to whom I know that you, sir, as well as 
myself, bear a great devotion, I desire a cessation of arms 
for that day.” The proposal was agreed to, and Norwich, 
having ordered his forces to prepare all their baggage, 
marched out next day, and advanced towards the French 
camp. The besiegers, imagining that they were to be 
Attacked, ran to their arms; but Norwich sent a messen- 

to the duke, reminding him of his engagement. The 
duke, who piqued himself on faithfully keeping his word, 
exclaimed, “ I see the governor has outwitted me, but let 
us be content with gaining the place ;” and the English 
were allowed to pass through the besieging army un- 
molested. 

* By the following stratagem on the part of the Spaniards, 
in 1597, Amiens was taken. Soldiers, disguised like pea- 
sants, conducted a cart loaded with nuts towards the gate 
of the town, and let them fall, as if accidentally, just as 
the gate was opened ; and while the guard was busied 
in gathering them up, the Spaniards entering, secured 
the gate, and thus gave their countrymen the oppor- 
tunity to come up, and become masters of the town. 

According to the testimony of the natives of Congo, 
says Mr. Maxwell, the country of Sonia, amongst other 
tribes, at no great distance of time, formed part of the 
kingdom of Congo, and the people of Sonia were obliged 
to carry burdens of white sand, from the beach to Banza- 
Congo, one hundred and fifty miles distant, to form plea- 
sant walks at the royal residence. This servitude great- 
ly exasperated the men of Sonia, whose warlike and in- 
dependent spirit is now feared and respected by all the 
neighbouring nations; and, having concealed their 
weapons in the several burdens of sand, they were by 
this contrivance enabled to avenge themselves of the in- 
dignity put upon them, and to plunder the city, killing 
many of the queen’s people. Having thus shaken off 
their yoke, Sonia has since been governed by native 
princes. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MALINGERING, OR SIMULATION DISEASES. 


_ Former prevalence of malingering in the army; and the motives 


for it---Decline of the practice---Where most prevalent---The 
means of simulation reduced to a syatem---Cases of simulated 
ophthalmia in the 50th regiment---The deception wonderfully 
kept up by many malingerers--Means of detection---Simulated 
paralysis---Impudent triumph manifested by Malingerers---Cu- 
rious case of Hollidge---Gutta serena and nyctalopia counter- 
feited---Blind soldiers employed in Egypt---Cure, by actual 
' cautery, of a malingerer-.-Simulation of consumption and 
other diseases---Feigned deafness---Detection of a man who 
simulated deafness---Instances of self-mutilation 
by soldiers---Simulation of death. 


A very serious evil has existed i in the army, saci 
from a very general practice of idle and dissolute soldiers 
in barracks, and even in more active service, feigning 
diseases and disabilities ; for the purpose of either escap- 
ing duty, or in the hopes of being altogether discharged 


from the service, and procuring a pension. This impos- 


ture has been termed malingering, or the simulation of 


diseases, and the unsuccessful or suspected impostors | 


have been usually called malingerers, In vulgar En- 
glish, the trick is called shamming Abram. 

Remarkable ingenuity, and a very considerable know- 
ledge of the powers and effects of medicinal agents, have 
been shown by those who, @ priori, -would not be suspect- 
ed of such information: and the pertinacity shown by 
the impostors, when the object was to procure their dis- 
charge, has been often wonderful. 

The reasons which call for, or privilege a soldier to 


expect, his discharge, are chronic and incurable rather . 
than acute diseases. It is natural, therefore, to find the | 


malingerers most expert in simulating the former, though, 
at the same time, the more acute diseases have not been 
less faithfally represented, when the object in view was 
only a temporary evasion of duty. 

This practice has prevailed to a greater or less extent 
at different periods of our medical military history ; and 
it is gratifying to learn, from authentic sources, that in 
the present period of highly improved discipline in the 


British army, there are not probably two malingerers for - 


ten who were found in the military hospitals ‘thirty or 
forty years since. It also occurs more or less according 
to the manner of forming a regiment. In some of the 
cavalry regiments, and some of the Highland and other 
distinguished infantry battalions, in which, along with a 
mild but exact discipline, there is a strong attachment 
to the service, and remarkable esprit du corps, there is 
scarcely an instance of any of those disgraceful attempts 
to deceive the surgeon ; while in regiments which have 
been hastily recruited, and under circumstances unfavour- 
able to progressive and complete discipline, the system of 
imposition is perfectly understood. Among those who 
counterfeit diseases, it has been observed that the Irish 
are the most numerous, the Scotsmen less so, but malin- 
gering seems least of all the vice of English soldiers. 
There appears to be a species of free-masonry among 
soldiers, and thus these methods of imposture have been 
systematised, and handed down for the common benefit. 


A case occurred of a man having a rupture, which on ~ 


inspection was found to be artificially formed from some 
written directions, “* How to make a rupture,” which 
were produced. The man was discharged by his com- 
manding officer, but the discharge not being backed by 
the surgeon’s recommendatory certificate, he lost his 
pension ; the commanding officer after his return from 
Corunna met this man perfectly well, following the la- 
borious occupation of a porter. 


time, severe hospital discipline, he procured his discharge. 
When he was leaving the regiment, and fairly on the top 
of the coach, at starting, hé wayed his paralytic arm in 
triumph, and cheered at the suecess of his plan. .Another 
soldier, who pretended that he had lost the use of his 
lower extremities, was reported unfit for service, and was 


discharged. When his discharge was obtained, he caused 


himself, on a field day, to be taken in a cart to the Phe. 
nix park, and in front of the regiment, drawn up in a 
line, he had the cart driven under a tree ; he then leaped 
out of the cart, springing up three times, insulted the re- 
giment, und scampered off at full speed. 


. A third’soldier, of the name of Hollidge, pretending ‘to 
_ be deaf and dumb after an’ attack’ of fever, never for one 


monient forgot his assumed character, till his purpose 


was attained. Being useful as.a tailor, he was kept for | 


five or six years, subsequent to this pretended calamity, 
and carried on all communication by writing. On one 
occasion, whilst practising firing with blank cartridge, 
an awkward recruit shot Hollidge in the ear, who ex- 
pressed pain and consternation by a variety of contortions, 
but never spoke. Not having been heard to articulate 
for five years, he was at last discharged; he then re- 
covered the use of speech, and a vacancy occurring short 
ly after, he offered himself to fill the situation, namely, 

as master tailor to the regiment, 

That species of blindness, thus feelingly saree by 
Milton, 

“ So thick a drop serene had quenched these orbs,” 


and which is that in which no manifest alteration takes 


place in the eye, has been produced by the application of — 


belladonna. Nyctalopia, or night. blindness, was fre- 
quently feigned in Egypt, and nearly half of a corps. 


’were, or pretended to be, afflicted with it: as the troops 


were employed in digging and throwing up fortifications, 
this state of vision was found of not so much consequence. 
In transporting the earth,a blind man was joined to, and 


‘followed by, one who could see; and when the sentries 


' were doubled, a blind man and one that could see were 


' put together, and not perhaps without advantage, as, 


daring the night, hearing, upon an outpost, is often “ 
more importance than sight. 
One unprincipled wretch, in an hospital, pretending to 


be afflicted with a hopeless complaint, which was a sub-. E 


ject of offence to the whole ward, being detected, it was 


determined to apply the actual cautery. On the first ap- — 


plication of the red-hot spatula, this fellow, who for eleven 


months had Jost the use of his lower limbs, gave the man _. 


who held his leg so violent a kick, that he threw him 
down, and instantly exclaimed that he was shamming, 
and would do his duty if released; but the surgeon de- 
clared that he would apply the iron to the other hip, on 


which he roared out, that he -had been shamming to get _ 


his discharge. To the amusement of all around, he walk- 
ed to his bed, and when the burned parts were healed, he 
returned to his duty. 

Spitting uf blood and consumption are rather favourite 
diseases with soldiers who seek their discharge from the 


' service through imposture; yet an acute physician may 


easily detect the imposition. Palpitation and violent ac- 


+ tion of the heart the impostors know how to produce, by 


In the year 1804, the great increase of ophthalmia 
in the 50th regiment, and the reported detection of frauds | 
in other regiments, led to a suspicion in the mind of the | 


surgeon of that corps, and a consequent investigation, by 
which a regular correspondence was detected between 
the men under medica) treatment and their parents or 
friends. ‘Those suffering from ophthalmia, within the 
walls of the hospital, requested that those without would 
forward to them corrosive sublimate, lime, and blue 
stone ; and by the application of these acrid substances 
to their eyes, they hoped to get them into such a state 


of disease as would enable them to procure their dis- 


charge, with a pension. And they mentioned the names 
of men who had been successful by similar means. Proofs 
of guilt having been established, the delinquents were 
tried by a court martial, convicted, and punished. 

It is hardly possible to believe, that men would endure 
not only the inconvenience of a severe ophthalmia, than 
which, perhaps, nothing is more painful, but would even 
risk the total loss of sight, for the uncertain prospect of 
a trifling pension, and with the conviction, that even if 
they gained it, they reduced themselves to a helpless de- 
pendence on others through life. But it is nevertheless 
certain that whole wards have been filled with soldiers 
labouring under this artificially excited disease; this in- 
flammation of the eye having been produced, and main- 
tained, by quicklime, strong infusions of tobacco, Spanish: 
flies, nitrate of silver, and other metallic salts. The in- 
flammation thus caused is most painful, yet it has been 
kept up under every privation which can make life mis- 
erable. 

Wonderful indeed is the obstinacy some malingerers 
evince; night and day, they will remain, with the en- 
durance of a fukir, in positions most irksome, for weeks 
and months; nay, many men for the same period have, 
with surprising resolution and recollection, sat and walk- 
ed with their bodies bent double, without forgetting for 
one moment the character of their assumed infirmity. 

These impostors are most easily discovered by a re- 
taliating deception on the part of the surgeon: he should 
conceal his suspicions, and appear to give credit ‘to all 
that is related to him of the history of the disease, and 
propose some sort of treatment accordingly. 

The nervous disorders that are simulated are such as 


to require a constant and unceasing watchfulness, on the. 


part of the impostor, lest he should betray himself. 

Paralysis of one arm was feigned, with great perse- 
verance and consistency, for months : the soldier pretend - 
ing that he had fallen asleep in the open air, and awoke 
with his arm benumbed and powerless. This farce he 
kept up with such boldness, that, being suspected, a court 
martial was held on him, and he was even tied up to the 
halberts to be punished; but the commanding officer 
thought the evidence not sufficiently convincing. Having, 
however, subsequently undergone very severe treatment, 
and there being no prospect of a pension, hie at last 
gave in. 

The unprincipled obstinacy of sume individuals even 
triumphs openly in the success of their imposture. A 
trooper in the 12th pretended that he had lost the use of 
his right arm, and after resisting, for a great length of 
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the juice of hellebore ; vomiting by secret pressure on 
the stomach; tympany, or distension of the body by air, 
is produced by swallowing, on philosophical and chemical 
principles, chalk and vinegar. 

The acute diseases have many symptoms which are 


easily simulated, but as easily detected. The appearance | 


of the white tongue is created by rubbing it with chalk, 
or whitening from the wall; but washing the mouth with 
water at once proves the deceit. Dr. Hennen, in his 
Military Surgery, says, “ Profligates have, to my know- 
ledge, boasted that they have often received indulgences 
from the medical officers in consequence of a supposed 
febrile attack, by presenting themselves after a night’s 


. debauch, which they had purposely protracted, to aid the 


‘complaint was, but he could 


deception. Febrile symptoms are also produced by swal- 
lowing tobacco-juice. One man, if unwilling to be cured 
secundum artem, was at least anxious to enumerate his 
symptoms in an orthodox manner, for he had purloined 
some pages from Zimmerman’s Treatise on Dysentery, 
(the disease he had thought proper to simulate,) from one 
of the medical officers; and from which he was daily in 
the habit of recounting a change of symptoms. Stoical 
indifference to their frequently painful imposture and 
hardihood in maintaining its character, are the necessary 
qualifications of malingerérs, who have frequently evinced 
a constancy and fortitude under severe pain and priva- 
tions, worthy of a better cause.” 


A patient permitted all the preparatory measures for 


amputation before he thought proper to relax his knee- 
joint; ; and another suffered himself to be almost drowned 
in a deep lake, into which he was plunged from a boat, 
before he stretched out his arm to save himself by swim- 
ming, an exercise in which he was known to excel. 
Those who affect deafness*, are frequently caught in a 
snare by opening the conversation with them in a very 
high tone of voice, but gradually sinking it to its usual 
compass ; when, thrown off his guard, the impostor will 
reply to such questions as are put to him. A recruit, un- 
willing to go to the East Indies, feigned deafness; he 
was admitted into the hospital, and put on spoon-diet : 


for nine days no notice was taken of him. On the tenth | 


the physician, having made signs of enquiry to him, ask- 
ed the hospital sergeant what diet he was on? the ser- 
geant answered, “ Spoon.diet.” The physician, affecting 
to be angry, said, “ Are you not ashamed-of yourself, to 
have kept this man so long on spoon-diet ? the poor fel- 
low is nearly starved; let him have a beef-steak and a 
pint of porter.” Merphy could contain himself no longer ; 
he completely forgot his assumed defect, and, with a face 
* A rather whimsical scene once took place in a 
vincial hospital, where a patient presented himsel 
admission. According to the usual custom of that we 
tution, the physician of the week asked the man what his 
t no answer ; after several 
ineffectual attempts, the physician passed him over to the 
surgeon ; he, also, became exhausted in the vain ation: 
The pupils, who were present to learn the art of 
nosis and diagnosis, had now a good sopanaly of i ini 
tiating themselves in the practice of the usual prelimina 
enquiries; but the united eloquence of this medical sta 
could only elicit from the patient the remark that “he 
was deaf, and hard of hearing.” “ Yes,” replied one and 
all, * that is clear enough ; but,” shouting once more into 
his ear, “ what's the matter with you?” This unfor- 
tunate person was on the point of being sent back ee a 
hopeless subject, when a conviction came over one of the 
party, that this obnoxious deafness was the very com- 
plaint for which he sought a remedy. The clue once 
gained, the proper enquiries were set on foot, and the dis- 
ease went off by beat of drum. 


j Mary Tofts, the rabbit breeder, of Godalming--- 


full of gratitude, cried, “ God bless your honour! you are 
the best gentleman I have seen for many a day.”. 
During the insurrection in the Kandian country, in 


1818,a private belonging to the 19th regiment was sentry 


at a post, and was occasionally fired at by the enemy from 
the neighbouring jangle. Availing himself of what ap- 
peared a favourable opportunity for getting invalided and 
sent home, he placed the muzzle of his:musket close to 
the inside of his left leg, and discharging. the piece, he 
blew away iearly the whole of his calf, He asserted, to 


Ahose who came to his. assistance, that the wound had 


proceeded from a shot “of the enemy's from the jungle ; 
but the traces ofthe gunpowder found in the Jeg, told a 
different tale, as well as b his musket, which was recently 


discharged. 


A sergeant in the 62d regiment purchased a pistol, and 
hired,a person to shoot him through the arm ; hoping, 
by these means, to make it appear that he had heen fired | 
at by one disaffected to the military; and that he should 
be discharged with a large poten. In this, ee, 
he was disappointed. 

Even death itself hae been When 
fers, in India, were breakfasting i in the. commander’s 
tent, the body of a native, said to have been murdered by 
the sepoys, was brought in and laid down. The crime 
could not be brought home to any one of them, yet there 
was the body. \A suspicion, however, crossed the adju- 
tant’s mind, and, having the kettle in his hand, a thought 


- struck him that he would pour a little boiling water on 


the body ; he did so; upon which the muitdered remains 
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Towards the close of the. year 1726, ana, of the mast 
extraordinary and impudent impostures on record was 
carried into execution by a woman named Mary Tofts, 
the wife ofa poor journeyman cloth-worker at Godalming, 
in Surrey. She is described as having been of “ a healthy 


_ strong constitution, small size, fair complexion, a very 


stupid and sullen temper, and unable to write or read.” 
Stupid as she was supposed to be, she had, however, art 
enough to keep up for a considerable time the credit of 
her fraud. She pretended to bring forth rabbits ; and 
she accounted for this monstrous deviation from the laws 
of nature, by saying, that “ as she was weeding in a field, 
she saw a rabbit spring upnear her, after which she ran, 
with another woman that was at wosk just by her; this 
set her a longing for rabbits, being. then, av she thought, 
five weeks gone with child ; the other woman: perceiving 
she was uneasy, charged her with longing for the mabbit 
they eould not catch, but she demied it. Soon  affer, ano- 
ther rabbit sprang up near the same place, whith she en- 
deavotred likewise to catch. The same nighttshe dreamt 
that she was in the field with those two rabbits. in her 
lap, and awaked with a sick fit, which lasted till merning ; 
from that time, for above three months, she: had a con- 
stant and strong desire to eat rebbite,, but being very poor 
and indigent eould not procure any.” 

At first sight, it would seem that so gross an imposi- 
tion, as that which was attempted by Mary Tofts, must 
have been unanimously scouted. But this was by no 
means the case. So well did she manage, and so ready 
are sowne people to be deceived, that she actually deluded 


- her medical attendant, Mr. Lloward, a man of probity, 


who had practised for thirty years. ‘There can be no 
doubt of his belief that, in the course of about a month, 
he had aided her to bring forth nearly twenty rabbits. 

The news of these marvellous births spread far and 
wide, and soon found numerous believers, It attracted 
the attention of even George the First, who sent down to 
Godalming his house surgeon, Mr. Ahlers, to enquire 
into the fact. Ahlers went back to London fully con- 
vinced that he had obtained ocular and tangible proof of 
the trath of the story; so much so, indeed, that he pro- 
mised to procure for Mary a pension. Mr. St. Andre, 
the king’s surgeon and anatomist, was despatched in the 
course of a day or two, to make a further examination, 
He also returned to the metropolis a firm believer. The 
rabbits, which he ‘and Ahlers carried with them, as testi- 
monies, had the honour of being dissected before his ma- 
jesty. An elaborate report of all the circumstances rela- 
tive to their production and dissection, and to his visit-to 
Godalming, was published by St. Andre, and the public 
mind consequently began to be agitated in an extraor- 
dinary manner. A furious controversy arose between 
the credulous and the incredulous, in which Whiston is 
said to have borne a part, by writing a pamphlet, to show 
that the miracle was the exact completion of a prophecy 
in Esdras. On the other hand, the caricaturists of the 
incredulous faction exerted themselves to cast ridicule on, 
their opponents. Among these was Hogarth, who pub~ 
lished an engraving called Cunicularii, or the Wise Men’ 
of Godliman. 

Though the report, by St. Andre, contained many cir- 
cumstances which were palpably calculated to excite a 
suspicion of fraud, the multitude was as blind to them as. 
he had been, The delusion continued to. spread, and even 


the king himself was enrolled among the believers, The ; 
rent of rabbit warrens, it is affirmed, sunk to nothing, a ; 
no one would’ presume to rabbit. The trick was , 


however, on the point of being found out. -To Quee a 
Caroline, then Princess of Wales, is ascribed the mer it 
of having been active in promoting measures to undeceis ¢ 
the people. 

The miraculous Mary Tofts was now brought to tov. m, 
where she could be more closely watched than at Gof Jal. 
ming, and prevented from obtaining the means of carry ing 
on her imposture. Among those who took a part on this 
occasion, the most conspicuous was Sir Richard } fan. 
ningham, an eminent physician and Fellow of the F ‘oyal 
Society ; and he had at length the satisfaction of dete cting. 
her. She held out, however, till her courage was shaken 
by a threat to perform a dangerous operation upon her, 


which threat was backed by another from magistrate, 


| 
| 

| 
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that she be-sent to prison, She then confessed, | 


thatthe fraud ‘had been suggested to her by a woman, 
who her, that she’ could put her into a way of get- 


ting good livelitiood, without being obliged to work for 


it as formerly, and proniised continually to supply: her 


with rabbits, for which she. was to. receive a part of the _ 


gaim= ‘The farce terminated by the Godalming miracle- 
thonger beirig committed to Tothill Fields’ Bridewell. 
. Phe! repatation of St Andre, who had previously been 
‘mach in favour at court, was greatly, injured by his con- 


~ dactiin this affair. The public attention had once béfore 


been directed to.him by a mysterious circumstance ; and 
His enemies did not fail now to advert to that circam- 
“stanee, and to charge him with haying himself played 


~ the part of an impostor.” It appears that in February, 


1724, he was summoned to visit a patient, whom he had 
“never before seen. The messenger led him, in the dark, 


throogh numerous winding ‘alleys aid passages, to a | — 
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house in a court, where he found the woman for whont he 


was to prescribe. ‘The man, after having introduced him, 


went oat, and soon returned with three glasses of liquor 
on_a plate, one of which St. Andre was. prevailed on to 


‘take; bat, “finding the liquor strong and ill-tasted, he . 


drank very'little of i.” Befare-he reached his home he 
began tobe ill, and soon manifested all thesymptoms of 
having taken poison. . The government offered a reward 
of two hundred pounds for the detection of the offender, 
‘but. he was never discovered. It was now asserted, by 


the enemies of St. Andre, that the story of having been 
poisoned was a mere fabrication, for the purpose of bring. 


ing him into practice. This, however, could not have 
been the case; for the report, signed by six eminent phy- 
sicians, who attended him, abundantly. proves that he 
was, for nearly a fortnight, in the utmost danger, and 
that; g@cording to all appearance, his sufferings were 
canged by poison, We may, therefore, conclude that, 
though he was an egregious dupe with respect to Mary 
Tofts, he was not, in this instance, an impostor. 
“ For when a man beats out his brains, | 
The devil’s in it if he feigns.” me 
In 1749, three and.twenty years after. the exposure of 
Mary Pofts, there appeared, about the middle of January, 
the ensuing advertisement, which seems to have been in- 
tended to try how. far the credalous folly of the town 
might.be worked-upon. 
“ At the new theatre in the Haymarket, on Monday 
next, the 16th instant, is to be seen, a person who per- 
forms the several most surprising things following. : viz, 
first, he takes a common walking-cane from any of the 


‘spectators,’and thereon plays the music of every instru- 


ment now in use, and likewise sings to surprising perfec- 
tion. Secondly, he presents you with a common wine- 
bottle, which any one present may first-examine; this 
bottle is placed on a table, in the middle of the stuge, and 
he (without any equivocation) goes into it, in the sight of 
all the spectators, and sings in it ; during his stay in the 
bottle, any person ‘may handle it, and. see plainly that it 
‘does not ‘exceed a common tavern bottle. Those on.the 
stage or in the boxes may come in: masked habits (if 
agreeable to them), and the performer (if desired) will in- 
form them who they are.” The display of these wonders 
‘wae to oceupy two hours anda half. ‘The advertisement 
also promised that the conjuror, after the performance, 
would show to any gentlemen or ladies, for, as Trapbois 
phrases it, a proper “ con-si-de-ra-tion,” the likeness of 
any. deceased friend or relative, with which they might 
also converse ; would .tell their most secret thoughts ; 
‘and would give them a full view of persons, whether dead 
or alive, who had injured them. é 

At the same time with the above advertisement, there 
came forth another, which may have either been intended 
to put the public on their guard by its out-Heroding 
Herod, or to make their credulity, if possible, still more 
glaring, in case they should accept the invitation of the 
Bottle Conjuror. It purported to be issued by Signor 
Capitello Jumpedo, lately arrived from Italy, “ a-surpris- 
ing dwarf, no taller than a tobacco-pipe,” who could per- 
form many wonderful equilibres on the tight and slack 
rope, transform his body into above ten thousand dif- 
ferent shapes and postures, and who, after having diverted 
the spectators two hours and a half, would “open his 
mouth wide, and jump down ‘his own throat.” This 
most “ wonderfullest wonder. of all wonders as ever the 
world wondered at,” expressed ‘his willingness to join in 
performance with the Bottle Conjuror Musician. 

Though one might suppose that nothing ‘short of in- 
sanity or idioey could bring spectators on such an occa- 
sion, yet it is certain that the theatre was thronged with 
people of all degrees, from the highest ranks of the peer- 
age down to such of the humblest class that could raise 
two shillings for admission to the gallery. That nothing 
might be wanting ‘to try the patience of the spectators, 


’ nota single fiddle had been provided to amuse them. At 


length, tired of waiting, they became restive; cat-calls, 
vociferations, and beating of feet and sticks on the floor, 
were heard in discordant chorus. At this moment a man 
came from behind the scenes, bowed and announced that 
if the performer did not appear, the money should be re- 
turned. The annunciation was suceeeded by another 
‘person starting up in the pit, and stating that if double 


prices were giver, the conjuror would get into a pint — 


bottle. This seems to have brought the multitude to the 
use of the small portion of sense which nature had be- 
stowed on them. They discovered that they had been 
cheated, and they prepared to take vengeance on the 
cheater.. The throwing of a lighted candle from one of 


. the boxes into the pit was the signal for riot. All who 


thought that in such cases the better half of valour was 


- diseretion, now became anxious to secure their retreat. 


A rash accordingly took place towards the doors, and 
numerous were the wigs, hats, swords, canes, and shoes, 


» that were lost in consequence... As the more timid part 
of the crowd forced their way out, the mob which sur- 


Tounded the house forced their way in. Joined by these 
allies, the party which had remained behind began, and 
speedily completed, the work of destruction. The benches 
were torn up, the boxes pulled down, and the seenes 
broken to pieces ; the fragments were then taken into the 
atreets, a huge bonfire was made of them, and the stage- 
curtain was hoisted on a pole, asa standard, above the 
fire. The guards were at last sent for, but before their 
arrival the mob had disappeared, leaving nothing bat 
smoking embers and a dismantled theatre, 

Foote and others were accused of having originated or 
shared in this trick; but they disavowed any participa- 
tion in it, and thére seems no reason to doubt their 
veracity. Some thick-skulled bigots gravely asserted 
that it was invented by a jesuit, “to try how ripe the 


nation was to swallow the absordities of traneubstantia- 
tion.” With more likelihood, it was said that in order 


Mischievous young: nobleman. 


filled with squibs and epigrams. Among the advertise- 


purported.to be from “ the body.surgeon.of the Emperor. 
of Monemungi.”. He thus terminated the description of 
his budget of wonders.; “ He opens the head of a justice 


and the heart of a-bully, for that of a sheep; which opera. 

“tions render the persons more rational and sociable crea- 

tures than ever they were in their 


be Lamb's Letiers.—These very charming letters will be 

brought to a close in our next number. The Messrs. 
Harpers request us to announce that. they have the same 
-works of Lamb : we shall gladly bail this collection. 


- The Sketches of Imposture, Credulity, and Fanaticism, 


| which embrace some highly curious matters, will be con- 


cluded. in the course of the next number but one, We 
have rarely met.with a more curious compendium. _ 

_ Life of Aaron Burr.—The anxiously looked for second 
volume of Davis’ Life of Burr has justappeared from the. 
press of the Harpers; its revelations with regard to the 
‘affair with Hamilton, though not new to print, will pos- 
sess novelty and interest to the present generation of 

-readers. "The editor has not indulged in any remarks 
on the so-called conspiracy of Burr to effect a separation 
‘of the Union, but he has given documentary evidence 
sufficient to convince, we s:iould suppose, any unpre- 
judiced mind, that no such object was entertained ; the 
designs were evidently against Mexico, and in this mat- 
ter certain names of high reputation are involved in a 
manner that shows Barr had prominent coadjutors ; even 
General Jackson is invplicated, and General Wilkinson is 
“thoroughly exposed. We have neither time nor space to 
enter into minute details, but the volume, which speaks 
for itself, will’ be eagerly perused, and-in general with 
satisfaction. Mr. Davis is not as successful in his mude 


could have wished the duty had been confided to more 
judicious hands, but, as it is, we are thankful for so near 
a view of Burr’s character. His letters to his daughter, 


- Mrs. Theodosia Alston, of whom there is a likeness in 


the volume, exhibit good feeling, and parental affection ; 
they are marked, too, by gentlemanly thought, education, 

The. City of the Sultan—The Messrs. Harpers will 
issue an edition of Miss Pardoe’s City of the Sultan, now 
nearly concluded in Waldie’s Library. 

Mezxico—In perusing the accounts of travellers in 
Mexico, we have frequently noticed the striking contrast 
which that fine country presents when compared with 
the United States, in its want of energy in those depart- 
ments of government and improvement which are so ra- 
pidly civilising us, and: creating the means of our be- 
coming a great people. The private accounts recently 
received from Mexico, represent the country to be in a 
most deplorable condition. Marauders swarm on every 
highway, while the imbecile government, despite its good 
» intentions, cannot check robbery. The conducta from 


the leader of the treasure, after having 12 men killed, fell 
grievously wounded. On the other hand, the assailants 
lost 15 of their party, but possessed themselves of 30,000 
dollars. It is said, likewise, that a similar encounter 
took place on the route between Mexico and Vera Cruz. 
Commerce is at its lowest ebb; the feeble government 
offers no security whatever to mercantile affairs. The 
recent ordinances concerning custom-house officers huve 
only crippled its operations still farther. You have 
doubtless learned, says a correspondent, the revolt. of the 
entire province of New Mexico, which has separated 
itself from the American republic, has declared itself in- 
dependent, and solicits anexation to the American Union. 
Mexico would appear to be rapidly falling into dissolution. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Monument.—The foundation stone 
of a monument to commemorate the genius and virtues 
of Sir Walter Scott, was laid last month in St. George’s 
square, Glasgow, with the usual honours, The Lord 
Provost performed the ceremonies, after which he ad. 
dressed the multitude, giving a summary of the delights 
and. advantages they had derived from the writings of 
the illustrious deceased. We hear little or nothing of the 
national monument which was projected. 


The fifth part of the Life of Sir Walter Scott will be 
published to-morrow, by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, -ac- 
companied by a finely engraved portrait. 


The author of the “Rawdon Recollections of the Lords 


of more reputation than accuracy, has commenced a 
monthly ‘series of “Sketches in London.” The first 
number is. devoted to “ Begging Impostors;” and con- 
tains specimens of the art of begging-letter-writing, and 
extracts from the diaries of one or two of these swindlers 
by fiction., It is. a readable compilation enough ; and if 
-its facts be true, will be useful to: persons not conversant 
with the ways of London. “There are two plates, but of 
an inferior order of caricature.” 
The Washington Globe. contradicts the rumour of 
changes in the cabinet. 
The dwelling house and’ out houses of Hénry Gibson, 
ednesday 


peed Richmond, Va. were destroyed by fire on 


to win a wager which he had laid respecting the extreme 
gullibility of the public, the scheme was contrived by'a | 


For some titne aftet.the event, the newspapers were 


ments in ridicale of the bottle:conjuror’s, one of the best 


of peace, takes out hie brains, and exchanges them for | 


those of a calf; the brains of abean, for those of an ass; | 
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work in press, together with Mr. Talfoutd’s edition of the 


of editing as Sergeant Talfourd with Mr. Lamb; we | 


Zacatecas was attacked by 150 of these miscreants, and 


and Commons,” and of “ The Great Metropolis,” works | 


The of the. treasury gives notice to the 
holders: of certificates for the fourth instalment, under. 
the Neapolitan indemnity; that on forwarding them to 
the department they can receive treasury drafts for the 
amount'due; payable in specie, at New. York. 


Dannery, formerly French ‘consul at Baltimore, 
and afterwards at Philadelphia, died of apoplexy at San. _ 


tiago de Chili. 

Favan Satrwrecx.—The schr. Peggy Thomas, Katon, 
from, Hallowell for Boston, with lamber,.capsized and 
filled near Island, the 30th. ‘The captain,.mate, 
and ‘one seamian:.were taken off alive, and two dead 


A statue of Washington, which cost fourtéen thousand 
dollars, presented to the New Orleans Exchange and 


Company by John ‘Hagan, Esq.; was placed: in 
nge 


the exchange on the 26th. It is the;work of Carlo Richi, 
of Carrara, of the marble-of which place it is made, 


The St. Louis Bulletin of the 27th ult. informs us that 
‘Edward O’Brien cut his throat in the street the previous 


‘morning, about seven ‘o’clock, and after walking tearly 
two squares, fell and expired. His throat was cut entirely 
across, and in depth to the bone, so that the jagular veins 
on both sides were'separated. It was:an appalling sight, 
truly; and what aggravates the deed, it is said to have 
been occasioned by. temporary insanity, produced by in- 
temperate drinking, in which he had indulged to excess’ 


for several days ‘before the fatal catastrophe. The de- 


ceased was'a young man, apparently about twenty-five 
years of age—an-early ‘victim. 
We see. it stated that Wade Hampton, ere) of South 
Carolina, not long since paid the proprietors of the New | 
York Spirit of the Times one hundred. years’ subscription 


‘in advance, amounting to five handred dollars. This 


thing is said to have been done.to save the pub- 
isher the trouble of sending for his.dues, and Mr. Hamp- 
ton the trouble of filing his receipts. It was doubtless a 
delicate mode adopted by him of contributing substantial 


- aid to a4 paper in the success of which he felt an interest. 


The same liberal gentleman performed: a. similar flatter- 
ing act towards the National Jutelligencer ; but thinking, 
probably, that the editors were not as likely to flourish 
for a century as the more youthful editor of the Times, 
he did not extend his subscription quite as fat in their 
ease as in hiss May he live to renew it in both cases.— 
National Intelligencer... . 

.. The Chambersburg Whig of the 3d instant states, that 
the Cumberland Valley rail-road is now nearly complete 
to that place, and that if the present favourable weather 
continues, it is confidently expected that the first locomo- 
tive will arrive there on the-16th inst. ' 

A fellow calling himself A. C. Woods, by representing 
himself. as a partner of the firm of Yeatman, Woods & 
Co, of Nashville, bought a bill of groceries of Forsyth & 
Co: at Louisville; and presented a forged draft for $4000 
in payment, on which he realised $3200 in-cash and de- 
camped, He is represented as being about five feet nine 
or ten inches high, with black hair and eyes. 

Last week a man traveling on foot entered the village 
of Woodbury, Connecticut, and having put up at a tavern, 
went before a magistrate to make a complaint of having 
been robbed. The magistrate supposed from his manner 
that the man was intoxicated, but it appeared by his sub- 
sequent. conduct that he was deranged, for he soon after 
returned to. the tavern armed with a knife, and without 
any provocation stabbed a young man named Peck. He 
then attacked a Mr, Marshall, giving him seyere wounds 
in the abdomen, and afterwards successively stabbed with 
severe wounds a Mrs. Swift and a Mrs. Preston. The 
assassin then retreated behind a door and cut his own 
throat. It is doubtful whether three of the four persons 
stabbed will survive. It is supposed by one of the papers 
that “he is a maniac escaped from confinement. He 
said his name was De Wise or De Wire, and was going 
to Vermont. He is a perfect model of muscular vigour, 
and has probably been a soldier. He spoke of being shot 
by a court martial, and put himself in the attitude of that 
military punishment.” 

The Woodstock (Virginia) Sentinel of November 2d, 
says—* Partridges are so numerous in our vicinity, that 
they have actually marched into the stores of this village, 
offering themselves up willing sacrifices to the delighted 
merchant. There is scarcely a garden in town where 
they are not to be found ; and one-morning this week we 
saw several sitting upon the market house of this place.” 


The-Columbus Journal states that in the prosecution 
of a geological survey of Jackson county, Ohio, the bones 
of an animal of extraordinary. size were discovered. A 
tusk measured ten feet nine inches in length, and twenty- 
three inehes in circumference at the largest part, and 
weighed, when taken from the earth, 180 lbs. The 
largest tooth weighed 80 Ibs. 4 ounces, and the other 
bones were of corresponding proportion ! 

Accipent.—A bey about 14 years of age while carry- 
ing a bag of powder, containing two quarts, into one of 
Mr. George H. Pott’s mines, at Pottsville, a spark from 
the-torch which he carried in his hand fell upon the 
powder—it exploded and, burnt the boy’s hands and face 
in a most shocking manner. His eyes escaped injury— 
but his hands were burnt to the bone. The boy is likely 
to recover. 


Selections from late Foreign Journals received 
nvr at this office. 


The indefatigable Mr. Loudon, having supplied the 
country gentlemen of England with Encyclopedias of 
Gardening, Agriculture, and Rural Architecture, and an 
Arboretum, now in course of publication, has turned his 
attention to the wants of Coekneydom, to which he has de- 
voted a separate work. The Suburban Gardener aad Villa 
Companion is a manual of information and advice in all 
matters appertaining to a house and grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood of ‘a great city, from the bachelor’s box with 
its perch of land to the family mansion with its five or 
fifty acres, 

The first three numbers are almost entirely devoted to 
the choice of a house; its site and aspect, arrangement 
and construction, interior fittings, and out-buildings ; in 
which every point of convenience is adverted to, with a 
view to combining elegance and comfort with economy : 
the laying out of the ground is only commenced in the 
third number, and continued in the fourth and fifth. 
Those who read. Mr. Loudon’s book will. find that they 
daily endure many little discomforts and inconveniences 
that might be remedied at a trivial expense, or by ordi- 
nary attention. In matters of taste and contrivance, Mr. 
Loudon offers some valuable hints. Not only those who 
are looking for a house, but such as are settled in one 
already, be it small or large, will find much useful and 
available information. In the laying out of the strips of 

round infront or behind houses in rows, it is surprising 
Row much their prettiness and productiveness muy be 


“increased by a little expense of labour and money. 


A persvn once said: to a father, whose son was noted 
for laziness, thet he thoaght his son very mucli afraid of 
work. “Afraid of work!” replied the father; “not at 
all: he will lie down and go to sleep close by the side of 

Taxep Carts —When the act for inscribing taxed 
carts with the owner’s name at length, was first pit in 
force, a witty individual, Mr. Todd of Acton, instead of 
‘ AMOS TODD, ACTON, A TAXED CART, ‘y 4 
caused the following to be inseribed:— 

A MOST ODD AGT ON A TAXED VART. 


web 


Coox-omorion.—Sir Samuel Morland, who. liy t 
Vauxhall House, in ‘1675, had a coach with a 
kitchen, with clock-work machinery, with which he could 
make soup, broil steaks, or roast a joint of meat. When 
he traveled, he ‘was his own Sit ‘Samuel was ag 
eccentric-in his tastes at home-as abroad ; the. side-ta 
in his dining-room was supplied witha large fo 
and the glasses stood under little streams of water. . 

of success. sours us ; but a little sunshine smiles 


away the vapours.—Ernest Maltravers, . 
Tue Hour or Conscieyce.——We are apt to connect the 


| voice of conscience with the stillness of midnight. But 


I think we wrong that innocent’ hour, It is that terrible 
“ NEXT MORNING,” when reason is wide awake, upon which 
Temorse fastens its fangs, Has a man gambled away his 
ally or. shot this friend in a duel—has he commitied a 


_ crime, or.ineurred a laugh—it is the nezt morning, when 


the irretrievable past rises before him like a spectre— 
then doth the churchyard of memory yield up its grisly 
dead—then is the witching hour when the foul fiend 
within ‘us can least tempt perhaps, but most torment. 
At night we have one thing to hope for, one refuge to fly 
to—oblivion and sleep! But at motning sleep is oyer, 
and we are called upon coldly to review, and re-act, and 
live again the waking bitterness of self-reproach.—Ernest 
laltravers. 

Srrenera or Sieery Hasrrs.—A gentleman was stati 
that he had the greatest difficulty in undressing himself 
owing to a strong inclination to go to sleep the moment 
he began to do so; “and,” added he,“I've no sooner pat 


. my right leg into bed than the corresponding eye is 


closed.” Another gentleman went into his bed-room to 
dress for an evening party which was about to be given 
at his house ; he sat in‘his arm chair as usual to take off 
his clothes; then he put on his nightcap and went into 
- bed, where he soon fell asleep ; but when the band began 
to play quadrilles, he awoke, jumped out of bed, and ran, 
tas into’ -room, to ascertain the 
Cause 0 noise and bustle. ‘The sequel ma i 
imagined.—Cheltenham Looker-on. 
The Dake of Roxburgh and Sir Charles Dalbiac w 
fined 51. each for fishing with rods last week im the high. 
lands of Scotland, although the river was his grace’s pro. 


: perty. But so strict were the owners above and below 


that the case was taken up as an example, 

Progress or Civitisation.—The Persian govern 
(says the Augsburg Gazette) has begun to follow mand 
ample of the sultan, and to publish a state gazette, which 
is not, like the Moniteur Ottoman, destined for a few 
readers merely, but for the whole country, It is yet but 
a week since its first appearance, but it is mot the less 
worth mentioning on account of its extreme novelty in 
Persia. This gazette appears every month; it is litho. 
graphed coarsely enough on a sheet in folio of China 
paper. It has no general title ; at the top of the first page 
there is merely the arms of Persia, or rather a buckler 
united to the crown of Persia. 


Colonel Vyse, once of the Oxford Blues, has been for 
the last three months exploring at the Pyramids. His 
memory will be long cherished by the inhabitants of five 
or six villages in the vicinity of those most wonderful 
buildings, the most ancient of the known world, The 
colonel’s success has been great, in fact, much greater 
than either Belzoni’s or Caviglia’s. Colonel Vyse spared 
neither money nor labour in his researches, He returns 
to England, via Malta for quarantine, by this month’s 
packet from Alexandria. 


Mr. Crofton Croker, the author, and a relative of the 
Right Hon. Wilson Croker, has been oppointed one of the 
senior clerks of the admiralty. 


_ Very Irish Wuiskey.—During the eruption -of Vesu. 
vius at the Zoological Gardens, some aspiring youths 
were overheard by an Irish gentleman commplaining 
loudly of the restrictions lately imposed upon seaehing in 
the gardens; when he consoled them with this beautiful 
reflection—“ Don’t ye see, ye born naltcrals, that they 
want all the smoke at the top of the mountain ? but to be 
sure, ap ye mushn't smoke, ye may drink, for there’s 
plenty 0’ drops of the crater to be had for nothing.” 


Agrostation.—The proprietors of Vauxhall Gardens, 
together with Mr. Green, are actively employed in pre- 
paring for another “ voyage of discovery” in the Nassau 
balloon. Mr. Green is to be accompanied by a “select 
party” ot gentlemen, who have agreed to pay the expenses 
of the voyage and the return of the intrepid acronauts, 
It is expected that the ascent will take place ina few 
days, and will be somewhat similar to the corstinental 
trip of last year ; the destination, the weather permitting, 
being Scotland, instead of the land of the stranger. The 
appearance of the inonster will nu doubt surprise the 
good folks of the “land o’ cakes.”” Mr.Green is anxious 
to reach the extreme part of Scotland. 


Genuine ELroquence.—Leitch, in his “ Travels in Ire- 
land,” says—* In my morning rambles,a man sitting on 
the ground, leaning his back against the wall, attracted 
my attention, by a look of squalor in his appearance, 
which I had rarely before observed, cven in Ireland. 
His clothes were ragged, to indecency—a very common 
circumstance, however, with the males—and his face 
was pale and sickly, He did not address me, and I 
turned back. ‘If you are in want,’ said I, with some 
degree of peevishness, ‘why do you not beg Sure, 
it’s begging I am,’ was the reply. ‘ You did not uttera 
word,’ ‘No! is it joking you are with me, sir 2 Look 
there!’ holding up the tattered remnant of what had 
once been a coat ; ‘do you see how the skin is speaking 
through the holes in my trousers, and the bones cryin 
out through my skin? Look at my sunken cheeks, an 
the famine that’s staring in my eyes! Man alive ? isn’t 
it begging I am, with a hundred tongues?” 


A man’s wisdom, his best friend—folly, his worst 
enemy. 

The only way for a rich man to be healthy is by ex. 
ercise and abstinence—to live as-if he was poor. 

The old man near the Hague, that served my house . 
from his dairy, grew so rich that he gave it over ; bought 
a house aid furnished it at the Hague, resolvingy to live 
at ease the rest of his life; he grew 80 weary of being 
idle, he sold it and returned again to his dairy, 

Take every thing by the right hand rather than the 
left ; or the best end. 

A man’s happiness is all in his own opinion of him. 
self or other things,—Sir W. Temple. 

Sir Samuel Egerton Bridges, Bart. K. J., or as he 
styled himself (per legem terra) Lord Chandos, of Sude- 
ley, expired on the 8th ult.,at Campagna Gros Jean, near 
Geneva, in the 75th year of his age, lamented and re. 
gretted by all his numerous friends and acquaintances, 


THE SEA. 
BY A YOUNG GIRL. 

Behold the ocean in its might ! 

Is there a nobler—finer sight? 

Whiat, in all nature, is so free, 

As the glorious, bright blue sea, 

When, in a storin, his billows rise, 

Foaming and dashing towards the skies 7 

Or when, again, ’tis still as sleep— - 

The bright moon shining o’er the deep, 

Presents a sight so grand—so free— 
wave exclains—* Sweet Liberty 
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